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Peso Stabilization a Strengthening Factor in National Economy 





Improved Conditions Brighten 
Mexico’s Outlook 


Based on reports prepared by 


Lew B. CLARK 


, 
COMMERCIAL ATTACHE 
U. S. EMBASSY, MEXICO CITY 4 


General Review 


;* STABILITY of the Mexican 
peso during the first 6 months of 1950 
had a _ steadying effect on Mexican 
business. Indexes of financial, commer- 
cial, and industrial activity improved. 
Compared with the corresponding 6 
months of 1949, which were marked by 
great uncertainty as a result of the 
widely fluctuating peso rate, turn-over 
increased from 20 to 50 percent during 
the first half of 1950. The volume and 
dollar value of operations also were 
ahead of the corresponding 1949 period 
in many cases. Despite an increase in 
the value of import trade and some fall- 
ing off in the value of export trade during 
this period, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1949, the peso did not 
vary from the rate of 8.65 to the United 
States dollar which was established June 
18, 1949. 

The more important factors which 
have contributed to the stability of the 
peso in recent months are the following: 
The export season for vegetables and 
fruits, which ended in June, was a profit- 
able one. Foreign markets were offering 
better prices, particularly for certain 
minerals. Agricultural prospects have 
been good, particularly for a record cot- 
ton crop, exports of which started moving 
in June and are expected to assist mate- 
rially in balancing Mexico’s interna- 
tional accounts. Production has been 
stepped up in the mining and petroleum 
industries, and in the principal manu- 
facturing plants. There are prospects of 
extending export markets, through com- 
mercial agreements and barter deals, in 
Europe and the Far East. Political sta- 
bility and a quiet labor front (the latter 
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in a year when most labor contracts 
are due for revision) have helped to 
strengthen the general economic struc- 
ture, and, lastly, the incoming travel 
trade in Mexico and the remittances 
from wages of Mexican laborers in the 
United States have supplied a net income 
in dollars which has supported the 
exchange value of the peso. 

The denunciation of the Mexico- 
United States Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment on June 23, effective December 31, 
1950, was the outstanding commercial 
policy event in the first half of 1950. 
This action was taken simultaneously 
by the Governments of the two countries, 
following failure of the negotiating 
teams to reach a satisfactory under- 
standing on the revision of Schedule I 
of the Agreement. 

No substantial effects prejudicial to 
current Mexican-United States trade are 
anticipated during the remainder of the 
life of the Agreement as the result of its 
forthcoming termination, inasmuch as 
importation into Mexico of many of the 
United States export items contained in 
Schedule I had been prohibited or re- 





stricted for some time. There is some 
concern over the effects of a reversion 
to higher United States duties on some 
important Mexican exports, particularly 
those of lead and winter vegetables. 
Strong pressure from certain Mexican 
industrial groups for higher duty levels 
may be anticipated in the coming 
months, but there has not yet been any 
Official indication of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment’s policy. 

An important project undertaken by 
the Mexican Government in the early 
part of this year was the 1950 census of 
population and of certain economic re- 
sources. Preliminary returns indicate a 
total population in the Republic of al- 
most 25,000,000 as compared with 19,654, - 
000 in 1940, a population in the Federal 
District of 2,526,843 as compared with 
1,757,530 in 1940, and an increase in 
Mexico City’s population from 1,448,432 
in 1940 to 2,113,451 in June 1950. 

Some of the more outstanding devel- 
opments of the first half of 1950 which 
have contributed to the generally im- 
proved situation in Mexico are discussed 
in the following paragraphs. 
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Bridge on Mexico City—Suchiate Highway. 








Financial Situation Remains 
Firm 

The exchange situation, which caused 
much uneasiness in financial and busi- 
ness circles in the first half of 1949 before 
stabilization of the peso was effected, 
caused no serious concern in the corre- 
sponding half of the present year. Re- 
cent rumors to the effect that the war 
in the Far East would strengthen the 
Mexican peso to the point where it would 
have to be revalued in relation to the 
dollar, as a result of a possible influx of 
“refugee” dollars such as occurred early 
in the last war, are likewise generally 
discounted in financial circles. It is 
pointed out that despite the very con- 
siderable inflow of “flight capital” during 
World War II, the Mexican Government 
did not revalue the peso at that time. 
Any upward revaluation would tend to 
penalize exports and encourage imports 
unduly. This would be in direct opposi- 
tion to the Mexican Government’s pres- 
ent policy. 

Budget income in the first 6 months of 
1950 is reported to have exceeded esti- 
mates. At the same time, expenditures 
have been held down, and it is reasonable 
to assume that the first half of the year 
will show a surplus in Government fiscal 
operations. The budget approved by 
Congress for the year 1950 amounted to 
2,746,000,000 pesos, or approximately 
200,000,000 pesos above that of 1949. 

Monetary circulation expanded about 
20 percent in the first half of 1950 over 
that of the first half of 1949, averaging 
4,477,000,000 pesos (currency and sight 
deposits) during the first 4 months of 
1950, as compared with 3,680,000,000 
pesos in the like period of 1949. Bank 
clearings also were greater by about 15 
percent, as indicated by an average 2,- 
880,000,000 pesos in value for the entire 
country during the first 4 months of 1950, 
as against 2,510,000,000 pesos monthly 
average for the corresponding period of 
1949. Collections during the first half 
of 1950 showed a tendency to improve, 
and in its international operations Mex- 
ico rated high in the settlement of its 
accounts, with 81.7 percent of the total 
settled promptly. 

Credit continued to be restricted, and 
there was no change in the Government’s 
policy of channelizing funds into indus- 
try and agricultural development. Com- 
mercial credit likewise was tight. The 
interest rate on prime paper for such 
accommodation ranged from 8 to 12 per- 
cent per year. No important banking 
failures or commercial bankruptcies oc- 
curred in the first half of 1950. 

Foreign credits were extended to Mex- 
ico in the period under review by the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington in 
the amount of $2,700,000 (U. S. currency) 
for the development of the coal deposits 
of the Carbonifera de Palau, and by the 
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International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development in the amount of $50,- 
100,000 (U. S.) for the Federal Electricity 
Commission ($24,100,000), and the Com- 
panhia Mexicana de Luz y Fuerza Motriz 
S. A. ($26,000,000). These loans were 
arranged through and in participation 
with Nacional Financiera, official finan- 
cial entity of the Mexican Government. 
The funds, however, will become avail- 
able only as needed and, in the case of 
the Export-Import Bank credit, only for 
purchases made in the United States. 


Mexico Continues to Attract 
Travelers 


The Mexican travel trade, which is a 
valuable source of dollar income and, in 
recent years, has become a determining 
factor in maintaining a favorable bal- 
ance of international payments, contin- 
ued to increase in the first half of this 
year. Tourist arrivals were consistently 
higher in each of the first 5 months of 
1950 than in the corresponding months 
of 1949. Total entries in the 5-month 
periods were 141,741 in 1950 and 112,046 
in 1949, indicating an increase of 26 per- 
cent in the 1950 period. 

The net gain to Mexico’s economy in 
1949 on the whole travel account, that is, 
the excess of expenditures in Mexico by 
foreign border crossers, tourists, business 
visitors, and transients, over expendi- 
tures abroad by Mexicans of the same 
categories, was $133,700,000 (U. S. cur- 
rency), according to the Bank of Mex- 
ico, as compared with $104,100,000 in 
1948. The number of visitors to Mexico 
increased by 22 percent in 1949. 

Assuming that the increase of 26 per- 
cent in number of visitors arriving in 
the first 5 months of 1950 continues at 
that rate throughout the remainder of 
this year, the proportionate increase in 
net dollar income from travel in 1950 
over 1949 would be in the neighborhood 
of $34,762,000. 


Foreign-Trade Picture Reflects 
Import Balance at Midyear 


The peso value of Mexico’s foreign 
trade in the first half of 1950 was about 
equal to that of the first half of 1949. 
This estimate is based on foreign-trade 
figures for the first 5 months, which 
showed total imports in the 1950 period 
valued at 1,553,500,000 pesos, as against 
exports valued at 1,352,700,000 pesos, 
with an import balance of more than 
200,000,000 pesos. Figures for the cor- 
responding 5 months of 1949 were: Im- 
ports, 1,517,200,000 pesos, and exports, 
1,365,800,000 pesos. 

Mexico’s trade figures, by countries, 
through June 1950 are not available; 
however, evidence indicates that the 
United States continued to share pre- 
dominantly in this trade, selling to Mex- 


ico chiefly automotive parts for assembly, 
industrial and farm machinery and 
equipment, chemicals, wheat, lard, and 
miscellaneous manufactured articles, 
and buying in return principally raw 
materials, winter vegetables, fruits, fish, 
frozen beef, hides and skins, fibers, lum- 
ber, base metals and petroleum. 

A few barter transactions have been 
consummated with countries other than 
the United States, but the total trade 
they represented was small. There were 
indications, however, of increased activ- 
ity in trade with Europe and the Far 
East since the beginning of the year. In 
certain machinery, industrial-chemical, 
and electrical equipment lines, European 
sources were making strong bids for Mex- 
ican business. Quotations received from 
such countries as Germany, England, 
Italy, France, and Belgium were as much 
as 30 or 40 percent lower than United 
States price offerings in some lines. Sev- 
eral fairly important purchases of elec- 
trical equipment were made in Europe. 
It is believed that the aggregate of trade 
with countries other than the United 
States still continued to amount to less 
than 20 percent of Mexico’s total import 
trade. 


Agricultural and Livestock 
Developments 


Crop Prospects Encouraging 


Following the end of the winter vege- 
table export period, there was the usual 
seasonal slow-down when no important 
outward movement of cash crops oc- 
curred. This was reflected in the lower 
export trade values in the late spring. 
After midyear there is customarily an 
upward trend in both agricultural activ- 
ity and export trade. This year the trend 
is expected to be at an accelerated rate 
because of higher prices for lumber and 
such agricultural items as cotton, coffee, 
and henequen. 

The rainy season, which began in May, 
brought relief to many drought-stricken 
sections, and, except in the northwestern 
pasturage area where water supplies had 
diminished, the rains and the favorable 
growing weather in June were beneficial 
to spring planting. 

Prospects were for a record cotton 
crop of 1,060,000 bales of 230 kilograms 
each. The important corn crop, with 
reasonably favorable weather for the re- 
mainder of the growing season, shows 
indications of breaking all records. 
Grape production has expanded recently, 
and was expected to reach 70,000 metric 
tons in 1950, as compared with only 40,- 
000 tons in 1948. 

The sugar-grinding season, which 
ended in June, yielded 590,000 metric tons 
of sugar. Winter-vegetable shipments, 
chiefly from the west coast, reached 7,232 
carloads, of which tomatoes alone repre- 
sented 82 percent. Favorable growing 
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conditions assured a bumper crop of ap- 
proximately 150,000 tons of pineapples, 
but lower prices in 1950 may result in a 
larger proportion of the crop being 
canned or marketed locally as fresh 
fruit. 

Rubber manufacturers and the Mexi- 
can Government are considering the 
establishment of a special rubber plan- 
tation program involving 20,000 hectares 
of public lands in the States of Veracruz 
and Chiapas. Contracts have been 
signed between Mexican chicle gatherers 
and an American firm for purchases of 
1,150 tons of chicle during the 1949-50 
crop year, and for 2,000 tons in each of 
the 1950-51 and 1951-52 crop years. 


Campaign Against “A ftosa”’ 
Nears Completion 


Progress was made in the first half 
of the year toward completion of the 
final waves of protective inoculation of 
cattle and other cloven-hoofed animals 
against the ‘‘aftosa” or hoof-and-mouth 
disease. The four successive waves of 
inoculation already administered ap- 
parently have had favorable results, and 
it is now anticipated that the entire cam- 
paign of quarantine and preventive 
inoculation will be completed by Sep- 
tember 1950, although careful guarding 
against fresh outbreaks of the disease 
will continue to be necessary for some 
time. Meanwhile, the quarantine 
against shipments of Mexican cattle on- 
the-hoof to the United States continues 
in full effect and no termination date of 
the restriction against livestock exports 
to the United States has been forecast. 

During the first half of 1950, several 
shipments of frozen beef were made to 
Greece under the auspices of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Meat-can- 
ning plants, however, were not as active 
as in the winter and spring of 1949, and 
in some cases plants were shut down 
because of inability to obtain profitable 
markets for their products. 


Mining Production Responds to 
Higher Market Prices 


There has been a notable quickening 
of interest in the iron-ore deposits of 
Mexico. Likewise, the interest in de- 
veloping Mexico’s coal deposits has 
taken concrete form in the extension of 
an Export-Import Bank loan for this 
purpose. The loan, mentioned elsewhere 
in this report, will make possible an in- 
creased supply of coal which the Car- 
bonifera de Palau will convert into coke. 
The coke, in turn, will permit the nec- 
essary expansion of iron and steel pro- 
duction, one of Mexico’s most important 
industries. 

Mines operated normally during the 
first half year of 1950, except for a 
3-month shutdown at the Fresnillo, 
Zacatecas, mine. A revised labor con- 
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Modern apartment building, Mexico City. 


tract with the Fresnillo miners was car- 
ried out successfully without important 
loss of time or production, and other 
sections of the mining and metallurgical 
industry were not affected by the strike. 
The mining industry as a whole, how- 
ever, continued to carry a heavy tax 
burden which tends to act as a brake on 
the expansion of the industry. 

Although statistics on output are not 
yet available for the entire 6 months, on 
the basis of figures for the first 4 months, 
the volume of production is expected to 
be considerably larger than in the cor- 
responding period of 1949. Production 
of the principal metals in the first 4 
months of 1950, with 1949 production 
during the corresponding period shown 
in parentheses, are as follows: Gold (in 
troy ounces) 149,033 (90,472); silver (in 
troy ounces) 17,900,000 (16,010,000) ; 
copper (in metric tons) 22,938 (20,400); 
lead (in metric tons) 172,292 (50,386); 
and zinc (in metric tons) 76,515 (48,944). 
Base-metal prices on the principal min- 
erals mined in Mexico showed a general 
upward trend during the first half of 
1950. At the end of June copper had 
reached approximately $0.22 (U. S. cur- 
rency) per pound, and was close to the 
average for 1948, when prices of this 
metal attained their peak; zinc had 
moved up to $0.146, or more than 1 cent 
above the average price in 1948; and 
lead stood at about $0.117 per pound 
which also represented a favorable price 
situation. United States markets con- 
tinued to be the chief outlet for Mexico’s 
surplus minerals and metals. 

The denunciation of the Mexico- 
United States Trade Agreement brought 
sharply into focus the problem of mar- 
keting certain of Mexico’s minerals fol- 
lowing termination of the Agreement on 
December 31, 1950. Lead, zinc, and 
fluorspar are among the commodities in- 


volved. Any impediment to production 
and export of lead and zinc will have 
important repercussions on other min- 
erals, particularly on silver and gold, 
and to a less degree on cadmium, molyb- 
denum, and other minerals which are 
produced only in conjunction with lead 
and zinc. 


Production of Petroleum 
Accelerated 


Petrdleos Mexicanos (Pemex), the 
Government entity having exclusive 
control over oil matters in Mexico, con- 
tinues to operate with its own limited re- 
sources in the program of exploration 
and development of new fields. Al- 
though no important new wells have 
been brought in in recent months, 
Pemex has stepped up production from 
existing wells to 195,000 barrels daily. 
The daily average in 1949 was only 160,- 
000 barrels. The output of crude pe- 
troleum during the first 4 months of 
1950 totaled 22,658,616 barrels as com- 
pared with 18,834,000 barrels in the cor- 
responding months of 1949. Total 
production in 1949 was 60,911,000 bar- 
rels; however, inasmuch as the daily 
average output has been increasing in 
1950, there is a likelihood that the total 
may reach 170,000,000 barrels this year. 
This would represent an increase of 
nearly 100 percent over production in 
the years immediately following the 
1938 expropriation of foreign-owned 
properties. Domestic consumption has 
increased at an even faster rate, and has 
been utilizing a steadily higher propor- 
tion of Mexico’s total production each 
year. 

Exports also were accelerated during 
this period, with an estimated 11,000,000 
barrels shipped abroad, chiefly to the 

(Continued on p. 36) 
















Handicraft Goods Offered by 
Ceylon’s Cottage Industries 


Various handicraft articles are offered for 
export by the Cottage Industries in Ceylon. 
Goods produced conform to the traditional 
Ceylonese folk arts and include silver trays 
and silverware; cigarette cases and ash trays; 
compacts; trinket boxes; and jewelry 
mounted with Ceylon stones such as gar- 
nets, opals, and moonstones; raffia articles; 
laces including table mats; brass bowls; 
trays and ash trays made of brass with in- 
laid sliver and copper; wooden elephants 
ranging in height from 1% to 9 inches; all 
kinds of ebony and rosewood carvings; reed 
shopping bags and baskets; and various 
types of tortoise-shell wares. Additional 
information concerning the Cottage Indus- 
tries may be obtained from the Embassy of 
Ceylon. 

Samples of the above-mentioned products 
are on exhibit at the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington 8, D. C., 
where interested firms may examine the 
samples or obtain an illustrated brochure 
containing price information. Brochures 
also are available from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


New Sugar Association 
Established in El Salvador 


The recently established asociacién Azu- 
carera de El Salvador (Sugar Growers Asso- 
ciation of El Salvador) is making plans for 
cooperative imports of such items as sugar 
bags, fertilizers, chemicals used in produc- 
ing sugar, and sugar machinery and equip- 
ment. The Asociaci6én Azucarera intends to 
establish a refinery. 

Interested United States suppliers are in- 
vited to write to Don Francisco Vilanova 
Kreitz, President, AsociaciOn Azucarera de 
El Salvador, San Salvador, El Salvador. 


India Anxious To Increase 
Exports To United States 


A special study is being conducted by 
the Ministry of Commerce, Government of 
India, on the subject of increasing India’s 
dollar earnings. The study will deal with 
burlap, tea, manganese, and other leading 
export commodities of India, as well as with 
Indian products little known in the United 
States, such as artistic brassware, gold and 
silver woven brocade, jari work, hand-loomed 
cotton goods, and manufactured rugs. 
Handicrafts and low-priced textiles will be 
given special attention, as will the many at- 
tractions in India for American tourists. 

India already has taken steps to introduce 
products to the United States, and it recently 
participated in the First International Trade 
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Fair, held in Chicago. Also, the Indian Em- 
bassy at Washington, and the Indian con- 
sulates general at New York and San 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


Francisco are prepared to furnish and obtain 
data on Indian products available for export 
to the United States. Tourist guides and 
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or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment: 70. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 43. 

Automotive Equipment: 22, 23. 

Beverages: 57. 

Braille Typewriters: 14. 

Bristles: 9. 

Canary Birds: 27 

Chemicals: 28, 58, 63, 77. 

Clothing and Accessories: 26, 73, 78. 

Construction Materials: 28. 


Cosmetics and Toilet Articles: 58, 76. 

Cutlery: 19, 32. 

Domestic Appliances: 71. 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and 
Fixtures: 3, 9. 

Foodstuffs: 6, 28, 41, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 57, 
61, 74. 


Furniture: 3. 

Glass and Chinaware: 18, 21, 32. 

Handicraft: 25. 

Hardware: 32. 

Hides and Skins: 73. 

Hospital Equipment and Supplies: 58. 

Household Goods: 55. 

Jewelers’ Items: 21, 30, 31, 67. 

Leather Articles: 16, 25. 

Machinery and Accessories: 1, 7, 10, 18, 23, 
24, 28, 29, 45, 53, 54, 56, 59, 68, 69, 74, 77. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 


World Trade Director Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 


firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Section] 


Additional information 


Detailed information on trading 


Marine Supplies and Equipment: 33, 44, 
62. 

Metal and Metal Products: 28, 37, 40, 64. 

Motors: 44, 71. 

Novelties: 21, 60. 


Office Supplies: 70. 

Optical Goods: 32. 

Orthopedic Supplies: 47. 

Palm Braid: 39. 

Paper Products and Stationery: 38, 72. 

Perambulators: 5. 

Pharmaceuticals and Drugs: 28, 58, 63. 

Photographic Supplies: 65. 

Plastic Articles: 60. 

Processes: 1. 

Raw Materials: 59, 77, 78. 

Rugs and Carpets: 2 

Sanitary Firtures: 20, 62. 

Scientific and Professional Instruments: 
4, 8, 12, 15, 58, 72. 

Seeds: 42, 48, 49, 51. 

Shoe Findings: 68. 

Silverware: 46. 

Sporting Goods and Toys: 23, 33, 35. 

Technical Information: 71, 73. 

Textiles: 26, 28, 36, 75, 78. 

Timber: 66. 


Tools (Hand and Machine): 10, 17, 24, 34. 





Wheel Hubs: 19. 
Yarns: 33. 
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other Indian travel literature are now obtain- 
able from Indian offices in the United States. 

Officials in India are interested in receiv- 
ing literature pertaining to techniques used 
in marketing foreign products in the United 
States. Interested advertising, market-re- 
search, market-analyses, and other firms and 
associations are invited to address their 
literature to Mr. A. S. Lall, Joint Secretary, 
Ministry of Commerce, Government of India, 
New Delhi, India. 


Ryukyu Islands Offer 
Native Products 


United States importers wishing to estab- 
lish trade with the Ryukyu Islands will be 
interested in the following list of commodi- 
ties offered by Ryukyuan firms: 


Marine products (kaijinso, sea shells, 
dried bonito, sea slugs, shark fins, and 
sea-snake skins); 

Black sugar; 

Fibers; 

Lily bulbs; 

Vegetables; 

Paper cord hats, adamba hats, and other 
adamba products; 

Dried sotetsu leaves, paste powder, in- 
cense sticks, and raw materials. 


Suppliers producing the articles above are 
included in the trade list of business firms, 
of the Ryukyus, available from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office. This 
list will also include associations in the 
Ryukyu Islands. 

Further information on trade of the Ryu- 
kyus may be obtained from Mr. Howard J. 
Belser, Commerce and Industry, Ryukyu Mil- 
itary Government Team, APO 719 c/o Post- 
master, San Francisco, Calif. 


Greek Farm Cooperative 
Seeks Fertilizer Factory 


The Panhellenic Confederation of Unions 
of Agricultural Cooperatives, Athens, is in- 
terested in contacting United States firms in 
a position to undertake the planning and 
installation in Greece of one or two factories 
to produce nitrogenous fertilizer by the 
utilization of lignite. The'total annual ca- 
pacity of the factory, or factories, is planned 
to be 36,000 tons of nitrogenous fertilizer. 

Interested United States firms may obtain 
further information by writing to the Pan- 
hellenic Confederation of Unions of Agri- 
cultural Cooperatives, 17 Paparigopoulou 
Street, Athens. Greece. 


New Australian Publication 
Available To U. S. Firms 


United States firms interested in indus- 
trial, trade, and investment developments 
in Australia are invited to subscribe to The 
Scott Australian Letter, published by the 
Australian Research Service, 254 George 
Street, Sydney, Australia. The first letter 
consists of four pages and reviews trade, in- 
dustry, and investment developments for 
Oversea interests. The letter will be written 
monthly for private circulation to sub- 
scribers outside Australia. 

A sample copy of the first bulletin is avail- 
able for examination at each of the Field 
Offices of the Department of Commerce. A 
few copies also are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

[Note: Field Offices are listed on the inside 
cover of this magazine.] 
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Further Imports From U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange for 
imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt 
am Main, Germany. The listing below indi- 
cates amounts of allocations, commodities to 
be purchased, and, where known, the names 
of German importers receiving the alloca- 
tions. Additional information may be ob- 
tained by communicating with the secre- 
tariat of the German Import Committee, 
Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair Bar- 
racks, Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 
Punch-card machines and parts 

for punch-card machines, and 

electric-operated accounting ma- 

CI ein caw wien chaimonne $1, 200, 000 

a. Punch-card ma- 

chines and 

parts for 

punch-card 

machines_—-~ ~~ $500, 000 
b. Electric - oper- 

ated account- 

ing machines. 500, 000 
e. Automatic-calcu- 


lating ma- 
chines____-._. 100, 000 
d. Check - protect- 
ing machines, 
addressing 
machines, and 
spare parts 
for office ma- 
chines, but 
not parts for 
typewriters. 100,000 
Metalworking machinery_—~~~-~~- 1, 700, 000 
ES EEE EE Sa 1, 000, 000 
Industrial chemicals as follows_— 240, 000 
a. Crude iodine__~_ $100, 000 
b. Miscellaneous 
chemicals____ 140, 000 
Material for the production of ¢ 
polishing wheels._.__£.__.....-- . 100, 000 
Lumber and sawmill products 
(exoent Om FON) ........_... 750, 000 
(U. S. . and possessions, 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Peru, and Venezuela.) 
(ot GG ee a 500, 000 
a. Tung oil____-~ $150, 000 
b. Oiticiea and/or 
cic oil_____-. 350, 000 
Raw cotton, group I_--- ee 9, 000, 000 
Raw cotton, group II____-_----- 11, 700, 000 


Following are procurement authorizations 
from the United States other than ECA- 
financed procurements: 


Molybdenum and tungsten ores, ferro- “ 
molybdenum, and ferro-tungsten-__ 21, 700 


Furs: 45, 410 
Importers : —_———— 
Naumann & Co., Fulda 10, 500 
H. Deninger, Frankfurt/M~_- . 18,500 
Eisenbach & Stern, Munich- _ 15, 000 
Bode & Protolsky, Fuerth/Bayern_ 2, 500 
Bayrische Fellverwertung Ad. 
Fickenscher & S., Oberkotzau 
| See 2, 870 
Richard Koenig, Frankfurt/M~_~-- 1, 040 
Vairenwe cameras.................... 10, 000 
Rape-seed oil, crude, for technical pur- 
[it . Jthaceitobamaaabeteaan« oy G00 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Australia—Jaybee Engineering Pty., Ltd. 
(structural and mechanical engineers), 
Princes Highway, Dandenong, and Mel- 
bourne, wishes to manufacture in Australia, 
under United States license, certain equip- 
ment, mechinery, and processes used in 
breweries, grain-feedstuffs industries, and 
flour mills. Additional information is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


2. England—-Everett Clarke (manufac- 
turer), 30 Hartland Way, Morden, Surrey, has 
available for export hand-made rugs and 
carpets, from six-ply rug wool or accord- 


ing to order. Quality per month, rugs valued 
at £500 to £600. Price list may be obtained 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
DO. 


3. England—aAlec Dibbins, Ltd. (interior 
decorators), 19 Eton Rise, London N. W. 3, 
desires to export and seeks agent for chan- 
deliers, candelabras, ornaments, and small 
antique furniture. A set of photographs is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

4. England—Parkims, Hodge & Company, 
Ltd. (manufacturers’ distributor), 10 Port- 
man Square, London, W. 1, offers on an out- 
right-sale basis hypodermic needles. 

5. England—Searchlight, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), Searchlight Works, Halesowen, near 
Birmingham, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for baby carriages, sun-cars, and strol- 
lers. Quantity available: up to 500 monthly. 
Illustrated brochure and price information 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

6. France—Delpeyrat & Cie. (packers, 
wholesalers, and exporters), 7 Rue de la 
Trappe, Sarlat-en-Perigord, Dordogne, has 
available for export and seeks agent for large 
quantities of high-grade canned food 
products, such as foies gras, truffles, and pre- 
pared dishes. Inspection available in Bor- 
deaux, France, by Municipal Laboratory at 
expense of buyer. Firm wishes to receive 
full shipping instructions and also any valu- 
able suggestions from United States’ import- 
ers or agents. 

7. France—.. Boistay, M. Houssais, Succes- 
seur (manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 
12 Chaussee du Vexin, Louviers (Eure), de- 
sires to export and seeks agent for first-class 
textile machinery for handling shoddy by 
both wet and dry processes. Illustrated lit- 
erature (in French) available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

8. Germany—Askania-Werke A. G. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Bundesallee 86/88, Ber- 
lin-Friedenau, offers on an outright-sale 
basis high-grade precision instruments for 
science and industry. 

9. Germany—Elastonwerk Bayern G. m. b. 
H. (manufacturer), Waldkraiburg/Oberbay- 
ern, Bavaria, has available for export syn- 
thetic bristles, odorless, highly resistant to 
heat, cold, acid, bases, and oils. Graded: 0.3 
mm., 0.6 mm., 0.9 mm., 1.1 mm., and length 
cut to specifications. Also, electric heating 
pads sealed in flexible plastic, guaranteed 
watertight. 

10. Germany—Richard Boxhorn (manu- 
facturer) , Ludwigsstadt 24 & 124, Lauenstein 
Oberfranken, desires to export dies and molds 
for thermoplastic synthetic resins. 

11. Germany—Hans Burkert, la Gemeiner- 
strasse, Regensburg, Bavaria, offers his serv- 
ices as a buying agent for United States im- 
porters, buyers, or department stores. 

12. Germany—Theodor Hoelscher Machine 
Factory (manufacturer), Uferstrasse 6, Ber- 
lin N. 20 (West Berlin), offers to export the 
“Gulliver” mist-spraying apparatus for the 
disinfection of room air by means of germ- 
killing mists. Illustrated literature avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. Germany—Herta Hejpeter (manufac- 
turer), 224 Montangelande, Kraiburg am Inn 
2, Upper Bavaria, has available for export 
cut-glass crystal articles, such as dishes, 
vases, boxes, goblets, and atomizers. 

14. Germany—Herde & Weimann, Fabrik 
fuer Blindenschreibmaschinen (manufac- 
turer and export merchant), Sebastianstrasse 
72, Berlin SW. 68, offers on an outright-sale 








basis first-class Braille typewriters (sheet and 
tape). Quantity: 500 machines a month. 

15. Germany—Wilhelm  Leschhorn-Mess- 
werkzeug, G. m. b. H. (exporter, importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 8-10 Bleich- 
strasse, Frankfurt/Main, has available for ex- 
port various types of measuring instruments. 
Samples obtainable direct from firm at ex- 
pense of interested party. Firm requests 
complete shipping instructions from poten- 
tial importers. Illustrated leaflet (in Ger- 
man) available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. Germany—Mosbach, Gruber & Co., G. 
m. b. H. (manufacturer and exporter), 14-18 
Lilistrasse, Offenbach/Main, has available for 
export leather products, such as wallets, key 
cases, cigarette cases, and similar articles. 
Samples, at expense of interested buyers, and 
trade literature available direct from firm. 
Corrspondence in German preferred. 

17. Germany—F. W. Mueller Praezisions- 
Werkzeugfabrik (manufacturer and export- 
er), Kopfstrasse 48, Berlin-Neukoelln, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for first-class 
threading taps and other metal-cutting 
tools. 

18. Germany—H. Pautze & Co. (machine 
factory), Markstrasse 32, Berlin-Reinicken- 
dorf-Ost., offers to export various types of 
automatic railway-ticket machines, such as 
ticket-issuing, printing, cutting, labeling, and 
numbering machines. Illustrated pamphlets 
(in German and English) available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Germany—Praenafa Werke, G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer and exporter), 148a Wupper- 
taler Strasse, Solingen-Graefrath, desires to 
export hair clippers; also wheel hubs. 
Samples available from firm at expense of 
interested concerns. Illustrated pamphlets 
for the clippers and hubs available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25,D.C. Interested firms should specify com- 
modity desire. 

20. Germany—Carl Sandmann, Kottbus- 
ser Strasse 8, Berlin So. 36, has available for 
export steam valves with metal and “Jenkins” 
joints and gate valves. Illustrated catalog 
(in German) available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Germany—Scholze, Tischer & Co. (ex- 
porter), 4 Schelmenhofstrasse, Kaufbeuren/ 
Allgaeu, has available for export Gablonz 
goods, including glass, metal, and plastic 
buttons, imitation jewelry, and crystal cut 
glassware. 

22. Germany—Josef Steib (manufacturer), 
23 Zerzabelshofstrasse, Nurnberg, Bavaria, 
wishes to export side cars for motorcycles. 
Illustrated pamphlets with prices available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Germany—Veritas Gummiwerke, A. G. 
(manufacturer and export merchant), 
Schuette-Lanz-Strasse 61-65, Berlin-Lichter- 
felde-Ost, offers to export and seeks agent 
for first-class rubber buffers for resonance 
oscillating filters for coal-sorting machines, 
profile strings for automobiles, forms-articles 
for automobiles, rubber-metal binding, and 
rubber toys. 

24. Germany—Fritz Werner, A. G. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), Berlin-Marienfelde, 
offers on an outright-sale basis first-class 
horizontal, universal, vertical drilling ma- 
chines, accessories for drilling machines, 
grinding machines, and tools. Illustrated 
catalog (in German) available from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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25. India—R. R. Chari Sons & Co., Ltd., 
Khaleeli Mansions, 35 Mount Road, Madras 
2, South India, is interested in exporting 
ivory carvings and genuine lizard- and croco- 
dile-skin handbags. Brochure illustrating 
the various articles available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

26. Italy—Frisi (manufacturer), 14 Via 
Camerana, Turin, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for high-grade plain and patterned 
pure-wool fabrics made on hand-operated 
looms, 1,000 meters monthly; also ladies’ 
high-grade ready-made pure-cotton or wool 
sport jackets, made of plain and patterned 
fabrics on hand-operated looms, 100 to 200 
monthly. 

27. Japan—Asyu Bussan Kaisha, Ltd. 
(Asiatic Products Company, Ltd.), (import- 
ers and exporters), 23, 2-chome, Nakano- 
shima, Kitaku, Osaka, has available for ex- 
port canary birds from the Osaka Canaries 
Exporters Association. Price information 
available from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Japan.—Chuo Trading Company, Ltd. 
(importer, exporter), Daido Building, Nihon- 
bashi, Tokyo, desires to export all kinds of 
textiles, foodstuffs, chemicals, drugs, build- 
ing materials, metals, machinery, and sundry 
articles. 

29. Japan—Hakuro Sewing Machine Mfg. 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturers), 69 Shimoyamate- 
Dori, Ikuta-Ku, Kobe, is interested in con- 
tacting importers of sewing machines and 
parts. Firm requests that correspondence 
be addressed to Mr. Masaro Sato, 403 Kita- 
daimotsu-Cho, Amagasaki, Japan, its export 
supervisor. 

30. Japan—Horio & Sons Co. (importer, ex- 
porter, agent), P. O. Box 314, Kobe, is inter- 
ested in exporting Japanese imitation-pearl 
necklaces and alabaster beads. 

31. Japan—Kakuda Pearl Co., Ltd., 3 
Ginza, 2-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to 
export cultured pearls. 

32. Japan—Mitsuboshi Cutlery Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), P. O. Box 882, 
Tokyo Central, Tokyo, has available for ex- 
port all kinds of cutlery, such as pocket, 
kitchen or cooking knives, scissors, table 
cutlery, and razors; also, padlocks, hand- 
sewing needles, optical frames, _ elastic 
braids, and chinaware. 

33. Japan—Morishita Fishing Net Mfg. Co., 
Ltd. (exnorter and manufacturer), 70 , 2- 
chome, Taisho-Dori, Taisho-Ku, Osaka, is 
interested in exporting ramie, cotton, and 
manila-twine fishing net and yarn. 

34. Japan—Mutual Trading Co., Ltd., (ex- 
porter, importer, and manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative), 113 Ukita-cho, Kita-ku, Osaka, 
has available for export diamond glass cut- 
ters, dies, and print-roll points (pen dia- 
mond). Illustrated leafiet available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

35. Japan—Nitto Co., Ltd. (exporter and 
importer), 5 Kanda-Iwamotocho, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo, desires to export toy pianos and 
toy parasols. Price information may be ob- 
tained from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

36. Japan—Seiritsu Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter), Shinto Building, 4 Tori, 
2-chome, Nihonbashi, Chuoku, Tokyo, wishes 
to export typewriter-ribbon silks. Price in- 
formation with sample ribbon-silk available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

37. Japan—Shinwa Bussan Kaisha, Ltd. 
(importer and exporter), Room 817, Eighth 
Floor, Dojima Building, Kinugasa-cho, Kita- 





ku, Osaka, is interested in exporting Japanese 
metals and alloy steel. 

38. Japan—Toyo Menka Kaisha, Ltd. (Ori- 
ental Cotton Trading Co., Ltd.), (importer, 
exporter), 1, 4-chome, Honcho, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, has available for export 
wall paper and paper-backed gold cloth, used 
for book covers, handbags, wall cloth, and 
other decorations. Sample of gold cloth 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

39. Mexico—Eugenio Milan Gonzalez 
(wholesaler), 144 Calle 27, Progreso, Yucatan, 
offers on an outright-sale basis good-quality 
palm braid for use in the manufacture of 
men’s and women’s straw hats, width and 
thickness to be specified by the importer. 
Present production stated to be approxi- 
mately 1 ton a month, which may be gradu- 
ally increased to 4 tons. If desirable, in- 
spection can be made at Merida, Yucatan, 
Mexico, by a person designated by the po- 
tential importer and at the importer’s ex- 
pense. 

40. Netherlands—C. van den Berg (export 
merchant), Adm. de Ruyterweg 140, Amster- 
dam, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
various types of iron and steel. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

41. Netherlands—Haas’ Azijnfabrieken N. 
V. (manufacturer), Spaarwouderstraat 16-22, 
Haarlem, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for 4-percent-proof table vinegar, 5-percent- 
proof spiced vinegar, and mild or sweet-sour 
pickled gherkins packed in 1- and 10-liter 
tins or 8-ounce jars, net weight. Sizes: A, 
90 to 100 gherkins per kilo; C, 18 to 25 
gherkins per kilo; D, 7 to 10 gherkins per 
kilo. The firm is presently represented on 
the Pacific Coast but desires agents for other 
sections of the United States. 

42. Netherlands—M. Koppe (export mer- 
chant), 10 Kerklaan, Ermelo (Gelderland), 
desires to export and seeks agent for first- 
quality cyclamen seeds. Firm indicates that 
goods have already been inspected by Nether- 
land Government Officials. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

43. Portugal—Sociedade dos Vinhos Barros 
Durao, Lda. (manufacturer), Vila Franca de 
Xira, has available for export, on an outright- 
sale basis or through selling agent, 8,000 
cases of wine and 4,000 cases of brandy every 
2 months. Inspection by Portuguese Gov- 
ernment organization. Commodity list and 
label samples available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Correspondence in Portuguese preferred. 

44. Scotland—Ailsa Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Shipyard, Troon, offers on 
an outright-sale basis marine steam engines 
and cargo and passenger ships up to 350 feet 
long, three or four vessels annually. Illus- 
trated literature of vessels built by firm 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

45. Scotland—Alley & MacLellan, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Polmadie, Glasgow, S. 2, 
has available for export high-quality valves 
(stop and gate type), air compressors and 
vacuum pumps. Firm states it is not ex- 
perienced in exporting to the United States 
and would appreciate suggestions from po- 
tential importers. A set of illustrated cata- 
logs is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

46. Sweden—A. B. Evert Aronowitsch 
(manufacturer and agent), 1 Strandvagen 
Stockholm, offers on an outright-sale basi: 
top-quality gold- and silver-plated alpaca- 
base coffee and iced-tea spoons in severa' 
different designs and baby silver set in circu: 
pattern. Quantity: approximately 15,00 
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dozen a week. Goods may be inspected by 
Swedish notary public at firm’s Stockholm 
office at shipper’s expense. Firm indicates 
it is familiar with United States marking 
requirements for gold and silver tableware. 
Shipper will comply with any special instruc- 
tions on packing. Photographs and samples 
of coffee spoons of three different designs 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

47. Switzerland—Paul Wager (manufac- 
turer), Vordergasse 23, Schaffhausen, has 
available for export articles for orthopedists. 

48. Syria—Haj Ahmad Adi and Sons 
(wholesaler and export merchant), Hader 
Street, Hama, offers on an outright-sale basis 
1,000 metric tons of first-class whole red 
and white lentils, 3 to 5 percent impurity; 
600 metric tons of high-grade split red len- 
tils, 1 to 2 percent impurity; first-quality 
cumin seeds, 60 metric tons in lots of 5 metric 
tons monthly, 2 to 3 percent impurity; first- 
quality caraway seeds, 120 metric tons in 
lots of 10 metric tons monthly, %4 to 1 per- 
cent impurity as specified. Correspondence 
in French preferred. 

49. Syria—Habbal Bros. (export merchant 
and wholesaler), Souk el-Tawil, Hama, has 
available for export 50 metric tons of split 
red lentils, 1 to 2 percent impurity; 100 
metric tons of whole red lentils, 3 to 5 per- 
cent impurity; 25 metric tons of aniseed, 1 
to 2 percent impurity; 10 metric tons of 
cumin seeds, 2 to 3 percent impurity. ‘All 
commodities listed are reported to be first- 
quality, 

50. Syria—Raif Hamade (export merchant, 
wholesaler), P. O. Box 7, Hama, desires to 
export 1,500 metric tons of first-quality red 
lentils, whole and split, 2 to 4 percent im- 
purity as specified. 

51. Syria—Karkour Cousins (export mer- 
chant and wholesaler), Madineh Street, 
Hama, offers on an outright-sale basis 60 
metric tons of red lentils, whole and split, 
2 to 4 percent impurity as specified; 20 
metric tons of cumin seeds, 2 to 3 percent 
impurity; 20 metric tons of aniseed, 1 to 2 
percent impurity. All commodities listed are 
reported to be first-quality. 

52. Syria—Mouhamid Koumbaz (export 
merchant, wholesaler), Dabbagha Street, 
Hama, has available for export the following 
first-quality commodities: 100 metric tons 
of split red lentils, 1 to 2 percent impurity; 
50 metric tons of chickpeas, 3 to 6 percent 
impurity; 100 metric tons of broad beans, 0 to 
1 percent impurity; 100 metric tons of cumin 
seeds, 2 to 3 percent impurity. Correspond- 
ence in French preferred. 


Export Opportunities 


53. Egypt—General Engineering & Re- 
frigeration Co. (agent), 42 Sh. Cherif Pacha, 
Cairo, seeks quotations for one 20,000-25,000 
kilowatt turbo-alternator set. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

54. Ireland—W. J. Thompson, Ltd. (im- 
porter, retailer), Mallow, County Cork, seeks 
purchase quotations for one plaster-spraying 
machine. 

55. Japan—Far East Mill Supplies Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter), Room 435, Daido Seimei 
Building, Tosabori, Nishi-ku, Osaka, is in- 
terested in contacting United States export- 
ers of cleansing powders. 

56. Japan—Yoshida Shokai, Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter), 2 Awa-jimachi, 5-chome, 
Higashiku, Osaka, is interested in purchasing 
a stud-threading machine. 

57. Netherlands West Indies—Britania 
Aerated Water Co. (manufacturer of car- 
bonated beverages; importer of supplies for 
own industry and acid-proof coating; whole- 
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saler and retailer of carbonated beverages 
and acid-proof coating; agent selling acid- 
proof coating and bottles), Oranjestraat 1, 
Willemstad, Curacao, seeks purchase quota- 
tions on and agency for canned beverages 
(pasteurized) and déhydrated fruit juices. 

58. Netherlands West Indies—Chefacu, Inc. 
(importer, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
and sales agent handling pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals, hospital equipment and supplies, 
surgical instruments, dental instruments and 
supplies, toilet articles, and cosmetics), 14 
Sterstratt, Willemstad, Curacao, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and agency for all kinds of 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, toilet 
articles, dental instruments and supplies, 
surgical instruments, hospital equipment and 
supplies. 


Agency Opportunities 


59. Colombia—Perez y Perez & Cia., Ltda. 
(manufacturers’ agent), Edificio del Comer- 
cio No. 402, Medellin, wishes to obtain agency 
for printing machinery, including fiat presses 
for offset; tertile machinery, such as looms, 
circular knitting mills for natural and arti- 
ficial silk; raw materials for textile industry, 
such as silk and rayon yarns. Correspond- 
ence in Spanish preferred. 

60. Cuba—Antonio Rodriguez Knight (im- 
porting distributor), Apartado 3017, Havana, 
seeks agency for plastic novelties for adver- 
tising purposes, such as pens, pencils, combs, 
etc. 

61. France—René Desrumaux (manufac- 
turers’ agent), 15 Rue Gay-Lussac, La 
Madeleine (Nord), is interested in obtaining 
agency for all kinds of foods. Correspond- 
ence in French preferred. 

62. France—Ziegler Fréres (shipbuilders 
and repairers), Quai de l’Ile Jeanty, Dunkirk 
(Nord), seeks agency for stainless-steel sani- 
tary appliances, ship’s auziliary apparatus, 
deck and hull accessories. 

63. Germany—Protina Chemische, G. m. 
b. H. (manufacturer and importing distribu- 
tor), 14 Untere Hauptstrasse, Freising, 
Bavaria, desires to obtain agency for 
pharmaceuticals (specifically, curare prepara- 
tions), antibiotics, and antirheumatics. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

64. Italy—Camossi & C. (agent), 16 Via 
Garibaldi, Turin, desires to obtain agency 
for the sale in Italy of ball and roller 
bearings. 

65. Syria—George J. Durzi (importing dis- 
tributor and manufacturers’ agent), P. O. 
Box 209, Parliment Street, Damascus, seeks 
agency for photographic supplies as follows: 
2,000 kilograms of chemical developer, such 
as metol, hydroquinone, sodium sulfite, so- 
dium carbonate, potassium bromide; 25,000 
sheets yearly of printing paper, sizes ranging 
from 6 x 9 cm. to 50 x 60 cm.; panchromatic 
films, sizes 35 mm. to 6% x 11 cm., 5,000 
yearly; 200 colored films yearly, sizes 35 mm. 
to 6 x 9 cm., together with developer; 20,000 
feet of movie (roll) film, 8, 16, and 35 mm.; 
3,000 feet yearly of colored (roll) films, 8, 16, 
and 35 mm., together with developer. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

66. Union of South Africa—Rivalland & 
Son (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, exporter as com- 
mission or indent agent), 322 West Street, 
Durban, desires to obtain agency for hard- 
wood timber, particularly Oregon pine, 
through direct contact with United States 
producers. 


Foreign Visitors 


67. Australia—John Adamson, representing 
J. W. Handley, Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, importer), 655~-7 Victoria Street, 
Abbotsford, Victoria, is interested in study- 
ing the latest trends and techniques in the 





manufacture and design of watch cases and 
bands, and ladies’ compacts. Scheduled to 
arrive September 4, via New York City for a 
visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Aus- 
tralian Government Trade Commissioner, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Chicago, Elgin (Ill.), and 
San Francisco. 

68. Australia—L. E. Paddle, representing 
Paddle Bros., Pty., Ltd., Jaunties, Pty., Ltd., 
Stitchdowns, Pty., Ltd., Shoe Chemicals, Pty., 
Ltd., R. Rapsey, Pty., Ltd., and W. M. Beaven 
& Son, Pty., Ltd., (manufacturers), all lo- 
cated at 4 Reid Street, Fitzroy, Victoria, is 
interested in shoe machinery and findings, 
and in obtaining licenses to manufacture 
American shoes, and agencies for shoe find- 
ings. Scheduled to arrive August 27, via 
Seattle, for a visit of 10 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o United Shoe Machinery Corporation, 140 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Boston, New 
York City, and Miami. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

69. Australia—William L. Ryan, repre- 
senting W. L. Ryan, Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, importer), 590 Elizabeth Street, 
Melbourne, C. 1, is interested in studying the 
latest production methods of “full-flow” 
filters for the automotive and tractor indus- 
try, and wishes to contact all sources of sup- 
plies with a view to future trade. Scheduled 
to arrive in September, via New York, for a 
visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Dayton 
Price & Co., 1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. 

70. Cuba. Miguel Angel Gonzales Rod- 
riguez, representing self (retailer), Neptuno 
758, Habana, is interested in contacting man- 
ufacturers of refrigeration equipment, office 
supplies, air-conditioning. equipment, etc., 
who are interested in being represented in 
Cuba. Scheduled to arrive August 20, via 
Miami, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address 
c/o Cuban Consulate, Miami, Fla., or the 
Cuban Consulate, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: 
Miami (Aug. 20-25); Chicago (Aug. 26-31). 

71. England—Francis David O’Brien New- 
man, representing Huwood Components, Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), Glasshouse Street, 
St. Peters, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is inter- 
ested in exporting domestic appliances, and 
requests technical information on require- 
ments of underwriters with regard to ap- 
proval of electric-motor appliances. Sched- 
uled to arrive July 20, via New York, for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Yale 
Club, Vanderbilt Avenue, and Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, and 
Seattle. 

72. Iran—Mehdi Cohanim, representing 
Kooh-i-Noor, Khiaban Istanbul, Tehran, is 
interested in stationery and technical pre- 
cision equipment. Scheduled to arrive in 
September, via New York, for a visit of 3 
months. U. S. address: c/o The American 
Foreign Trade Development, 30 Church 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Washington, D. C., and St. Paul. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

73. Italy—Antonio Gialanella, represent- 
ing Zenith-Fabbrica Guanti S. A. R. L. (man- 
ufacturer), Pizza Capuana, 15, Naples; and 
Italian Gloves Corporation (manufacturer), 
Vico S. Eframo Vecchio, 8, Naples, is inter- 
ested in exporting gloves, and importing 
Simplex cloth for gloves and leathers for 
gloves, also requests technical information on 
machines to produce Simplex cloth and 
gloves. Scheduled to arrive first half of Sep- 
tember, via New York City, for a visit of 20 
days. U. S. address: c/o House of Italian 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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[NEWS by COUNTRIES ] = 


Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


Commodity Controls 


PROCEDURE FOR SALES AUTHORIZATION OF 
MEDICAL SPECIALITIES MODIFIED 


The Argentine Ministry of Public Health 
announced on July 10, 1950, the issuance of 
Resolution No. 25,707, establishing modifi- 
cations to decree No. 29,112 of October 1947, 
which established regulations applying to 
the granting of authorization for the sale of 
pharmaceuticals and medicinal specialties, 
according to a report of July 25, 1950, from 
the United States Embassy at Buenos Aires. 

The revised procedures are designed to ac- 
celerate administrative procedures and to 
guarantee more efficiency from a technical 
standpoint. A “planned control” has been 
set up under the supervision of the Bureau 
of Pharmaceutical Industry and Pharmacy, 
whereby any product specified by the Bu- 
reau must undergo periodic examinations to 
determine its purity, quality, and careful 
preparation. Judgment as to purity and 
quality will be based on analyses of actual 
retail goods chosen at random from drug- 
stores and warehouses rather than from 
samples submitted by the manufacturers or 
representatives, as heretofore. The proce- 
dure for new products entering the market 
is not clarified. With regard to the care 
exercised in preparation, thorough inspec- 
tions are to be made of local factories pro- 
ducing the products, and for imported items 
a full description of the foreign plant, lab- 
oratories, and processes employed therein 
will be required. 

The products now subject to planned con- 
trol are penicillin, streptomycin, vitamins, 
sulfa drugs, sulfonamide derivatives, insulin, 
DDT, para-aminosalicylic acid, hepatic ex- 
tracts, and hormones in general. 

[The text of the resolution will appear in a 
forthcoming issue of Business Information 
Service, available at the Department’s Field 
Offices. For former announcement of de- 
cree No. 29,112, see ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 8, 1947.] 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MINERAL OILS: SURTAXES INTRODUCED 


In addition to the regular internal taxes 
on mineral oils in Austria, surtaxes have been 
imposed on certain of these oils, by a law 
of March 8, 1950, published in the Austrian 
Federal Gazette (Bundesgesetzblatt) under 
item No. 88/55. This law supplements the 
Mineral Oil Tax Law of July 19, 1949. The 
purpose of these surtaxes is to provide funds 
for the maintenance of Federal highways. 

This law places, in addition to the regular 
internal tax of 10 schillings per 100 kilo- 


10 


grams, a surtax of 20 schillings per 100 kilo- 
grams on the following crude or refined prod- 
ucts: 


1. All products, such as petroleum (il- 
luminating oil and tractor fuel), cleaning 
oil, gas oil, motor oil, fuel oil, etc. Ex- 
cluded, however, are products whose density 
amounts to more than 0.900 at 15° C., or 
these products if below 0.900 at 15° C. and 
their fractional distillation in the Engler- 
apparatus up to 300° C. does not go over 20 
percent by volume (lubricating oil and 
heavy fuel oil), or if the Engler viscosity is 
greater than 5 at 20° C.; furthermore, tar, 
paraffin, and bituminous residues from the 
distillation of mineral oils. 

2. Nearly all products made from waste 
oils. 

3. Crude petroleum, and raw materials 
suitable for the production of petroleum 
distillates, if imported. 


Furthermore, in addition to the regular 
internal tax of 26 shillings per 100 kilograms, 
a surtax of 52 schillings will be collected per 
100 kilograms of the following items: 


1. Gasoline, including gasoline of special 
types; motor gasoline, testing gasoline, with 
a density not less than 0.815 at 15° C., if 
more than 80 percent by volume go over at 
200° C. in fractional distillation. 

2. Light coal-tar  distillates—benzol, 
toluol, xylol of different grades of purity, 
solvent benzol, heavy benzol, solvent 
naphtha—with a density not less than 1,000 
at 15° if more than 80 percent by volume 
go over at 200° C. in fractional distillation. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTED Goops Not OvER $25 IN VALUE 
EXEMPT FROM ImporT LICENSE 


Imports into Brazil, of goods and samples 
not exceeding US$25, or its equivalent in 
other currency, continue to be exempt from 
import license, provided no exchange trans- 
action is involved, by circular No. 15 of April 
14, 1950, issued by the Director of Customs 
Revenue, and published in the Brazilian 
Diario Oficial of April 25. 


FINISHED MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS 
SUBJECT TO IMPORT LICENSE 


Finished medicinal preparations are sub- 
ject to the Brazilian import-license require- 
ment, inasmuch as issuance by the Ministry 
of Health and Education on June 14, 1950, 
of a list of license-exempt pharmaceutical 
products excludes finished medicinal prep- 
arations, according to a telegram of August 
4, 1950, from the United States Embassy in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Notice of the issuance of the list of phar- 
maceutical products that are exempt from 
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import license appeared in FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 14, and a detailed 
list of such products is being published in 
Business Information Service. Copies of the 
list may be obtained from the Field Offices 
of the Department. 


PERIOD FOR PRESENTATION OF BARTER 
PROPOSALS INVOLVING RICE EXTENDED 


The period for receiving barter proposals 
covering the exportation of rice from Brazil 
has been extended for 60 days from July 20, 
1950, by Notice No. 193 issued by the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of Brazil on 
July 21, 1950, and transmitted by the United 
States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro on July 26. 

A former announcement had stated that 
barter proposals involving the export of rice 
from Brazil would be received between May 
30 and June 20, 1950, and on July 4 the pe- 
riod for receipt of such proposals was ex- 
tended until July 19, 1950. 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw GIFT-PARCEL REGULATIONS 


New gift parcel regulations have been 
placed in effect in Bulgaria, according to in- 
formation from the Bulgarian Postal Ad- 
ministration. The new regulations com- 
prise a complete change over from those for- 
merly in effect. Each person domiciled in 
Bulgaria may now receive individually in gift 
parcels only specified quantities of articles 
and food products each year. These articles 
and food products, together with the an- 
nually permitted quantities, are shown in the 
following list of 38 commodity categories: 
1. Meat of all kinds and meat 6.6 Ib. 

food products. 
2. Fish, shellfish, crustacea, 4.4 Ib. 


cephalopoda of all kinds, 
and their food products. 


3. Caviar of all kinds sid. 
4. Fat of all kinds_-_- . 4.41b. 
5. Milk and cream ofall kinds, 4.4 Ib. 
sweetened or not. 
6. Cheese of all kinds . 4.4 1b. 
7. Vegetables and mushrooms 6.6 Ib. 
of all kinds. 
8. Fruits_-_- 6.6 Ib. 
9. Coffee of all kinds and its 1.1 ]b. 
substitutes. 
Waa if rampems, § TT 
11. Spices: 
(a) Vanilla “flowers of 1.0 oz. each kind. 
muscat,’”’ and saf- 
ron (crocus sativus). 
(b) Other spices_- ie 3.5 oz. each kind. 
12. Cereals, potatoes, kidney 6.6 ]b. 


beans, lentils, peas, and 
similar foods, ground or 
not. 

3. Honey, sugar of all kinds, 6.6 1b. 
and their food products. 

14, Cocoa of all kinds d 
15. Diet farina and farina for 
babies, of the ‘‘Nestle’’ 
and other similar types. 
Paste products, baked or 8.8 lb. 


—_ 
w 


b. 
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not, cakes, biscuits, and 
others. \ 
17. Dyes for textile products... 3.5 oz. 
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1 set each kind, 





8. Writing and drawing ma- 
terial. 
Se eee _ 4 dozen. 
Fountain pens and auto- 1 each kind. 
matic pencils. 
19. Toilet articles, with the ex- 1 each kind, maximum 
eeption of ethereal oils, 8.8 07. 
dyes, ete., used in in- 
dustry and professions. 
20. Soap and washing products. 2.2 Ib. 


P . 1 pair, winter. 
21. Footwear. ......-...-- ae {{ bait, summer. 
22. Rubber galoshes or boots___ 1 pair. 
23. Spun material.............. 1 keg. 
Thread of all kinds___._.... 1 spool or 3 hanks. 


2 Bee.......- ._ 1 complete (1 vest, 2 
trousers). 

2 pieces, each kind. 

.. 1 piece each kind. 


0 SE ee 
Bed linen 


Tablecloths................- 1. 
Naepeens.......... ferns 4 
Handkerchiefs, collars._.... 3 pieces. 


5. Suspenders, garters, bod- 1 of each. 
ices, girdles, scarfs, com- 
forters, pull-overs, waist- 
coats, jerseys, knitted 
robes, ete, 

26. Stockings................... 3 pairs, of which 1 

nylon. 

oF Bolt hate 1 winter. 

27, Felt hats.....----.-------- : {i} summer. 

28. Raincoats, umbrellas, canes, 1 each kind. 

napkins, coin purses, cigar- 
ette holders, cigarette cases 
pipes, gloves, dressing cas- 
2s, razors, clippers, electric 
razors and similar articles. 

29. Razor blades______.......... 50 per man. 

30. All kinds of needles__......_ 0.7 oz. per family. 

31. Spectacles and lenses . 2 (1 plain, 1 for sun). 

32. Imitation jewels and gems_. 1 of each. 

Et a ey ...--- 1 each kind, consider- 

ing age of children. 

34. Medicines intended for per- Quantity authorized 
sonal use, medical instru- by ministry of Pub- 
ments, and prostheses. lic Health. 

5. Books, paintings, geographic 1 each kind on author- 
maps, notes, albums, and ization by the Com- 
other printed matter. mittee on Science, 

Art, and Culture 
(K.N.I.K.). 

36. Tires for bicycies, casings 1 complete set per 

and “inner tubes. registered bicycle. 

37. Photographic material: 

(a) Paper, size 10 x 15___.. 100 sheets, 
(b) Plated, films, or rolls, 2 dozen. 
size 10 x 15, 

38. Chemical products in- 3.5 0z. each kind. 

tended for home use, 


od 
on 


Although not specifically stated, presum- 
ably articles and foods not specified in the 
list and quantities of listed items in excess of 
the permissible quantities will be confiscated, 
or if claimed by the addressee will be subject 
to high penalty duty and tax. Further, it is 
also presumed that the former high duty 
rates applied against gift parcels are still in 
effect. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PorT PRIVILEGES TO HALIBUT FISHING 
VESSELS EXTENDED 


A convention between the United States 
and Canada for an extension of port privi- 
leges to halibut fishing vessels on the 
Pacific coasts of the United States and Can- 
ada, signed in Ottawa on March 24, 1950, was 
proclaimed by the President on August 2, 
1950. The convention entered into force on 
July 13, 1950, upon exchange of instruments 
of ratification in Ottawa. 

By this convention fishermen of each coun- 
try engaged in the halibut fishery of the 
North Pacific Ocean are granted privileges in 
the ports of entry of the other country of 
obtaining supplies, repairs, and equipment 
and to land their catches of halibut and 
sablefish without payment of duties, sell 
them locally on payment of the applicable 
customs duty, tranship them in bond under 
customs supervision to any port of their own 
country, or sell them in bond for export. 

United States fishing vessels have been 
accorded certain privileges in ports of British 
Columbia for more than 50 years. Under 
wartime powers and by special legislation the 


August 28, 1950 








be regarded as a working paper, . 


Government organization. 





World Bank Report on Colombia 


The report of,the Mission to Colombia, headed by Dr. Lauchlin Currie, which was 
organized last year under the sponsorship of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development in cooperation with the Banco de la Reptiblica de Colombia, is being 
issued in two volumes. The Summary, which highlights the Mission’s principal con- 
clusions and recommendations, was released on August 13, 1950, under the title, “The 
Basis of a Development Program for Colombia,” and is available from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Washington 25, D. C., for 50 cents a copy. 
The Comprehensive Report, which further explains and elaborates the conclusions and 
recommendations of the Mission, will be available after September 20 and will be 
priced at $5 for the full report, including the Summary volume. 

The Mission to Colombia was the first of its kind sent out by the International Bank; 
it was assigned the task of formulating a development program designed to raise the 
standard of living of the Colombian people, and in its work employed experts in many 
diverse fields. The Banco de la Repfiblica de Colombia was cosponsor of the Mission 
to Colombia and organized a staff of specialists to advise and assist the Mission. 

The preface of the Summary Report states “it is hoped that the entire Report will 
. . intended to be provocative, to raise many prob- 
lems and to offer some suggestions for corrective action.” Among the subjects con- 
sidered are agriculture, industry and fuels, transportation, public health, welfare and 
education, electric power and community facilities, housing and other building, public 
finance and fiscal policy, monetary and banking policy, foreign trade and exchange, and 








United States Government has in the past 
extended similar privileges to Canadian fish- 
ermen in Alaskan ports for short periods. 
Except for such periods, before entry into 
force of this convention Canadian fishing 
vessels could enter ports of the United States 
only when in distress or to obtain supplies, 
repairs, or equipment. 

Although under this convention the United 
States extends privileges to Canadian halibut 
fishermen in all west coast ports, exercise of 
the privileges will, for geographical reasons, 
be confined mainly to Alaskan ports and to 
Seattle, Wash. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL MODUS VIVENDI WITH MEXICO 
EXTENDED 1 YEAR 


The Chile-Mexico Commercial modus vi- 
vendi of July 5, 1949, which was approved by 
the Mexican Senate on October 27, 1949, has 
been extended for 1 year beginning on July 
1, 1950, by an exchange of notes on that 
date in Mexico City, states a report of July 
27 from the United States Embassy in Mexico 
City. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 21, 1949, for announcement of the ap- 
proval by Chile of the modus vivendi; and 
the issue of January 7, 1950, for announce- 
ment of the terms of the agreement and its 
approval by the Mexican Senate. ] 


NETHERLANDS-CHILEAN ACCORD 
DENOUNCED 


As a result of a Chilean note of November 
17, 1949, the Netherlands-Chilean agreement 
regulating trade between the two countries, 
concluded on December 30, 1936, was termi- 
nated as of December 16, 1949, for the terri- 
tory of the Netherlands, New Guinea, Suri- 
nam, and the Netherlands Antiles, according 
to the official Nederlandse Staatscourant of 
May 30, 1950. 

By the 1936 accord, each country had 
granted most-favored-nation treatment to 
the trade of the other, and the Chilean and 
Netherlands Governments agreed to its ter- 
mination as a consequence of their accession 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 


Trade concluded at Geneva, which also pro- 
vides for mutual most-favored-nation treat- 
ment. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
23, 1948, for announcement of the extension 
of the modus vivendi between Chile and the 
Netherlands. | 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


IMPORTATION OF RESALE MERCHANDISE AS 
FOREIGN CAPITAL SUSPENDED 


Importation of foreign capital in the form 
of merchandise for resale has been discon- 
tinued, with certain exceptions, by Reso- 
lution No. 51 dated July 14, 1950, of the 
Colombian Office of Exchange Control, ap- 
proved by decree No. 2330 of July 17, accord- 
ing to a dispatch from the United States 
Embassy in Bogota. The procedure for the 
importation of such foreign capital was es- 
tablished by Resolution No. 15, dated August 
18, 1949, of the Office of Exchange Control, 
approved by decree No. 2831 of September 13, 
1949 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 14, 1949). 

Under the provisions of Resolution No. 51 
new industries hereafter established in Co- 
lombia with imported capital will be per- 
mitted to import as capital raw materials for 
their own use in an amount not exceeding 
the value of machinery and foreign exchange 
imported. In addition, such industries will 
be able to import as working capital manu- 
factured articles of the type that they plan 
to produce in reasonable amounts to be fixed 
by the Office of Exchange Control. 

Importations of either raw materials or 
manufactured articles will not be entitled 
to registration as capital, however, or to re- 
exportation of the capital or dividends 
thereon. Further, importations of raw ma- 
terials are limited to commodities classified 
as Group I imports under decree No. 194 of 
January 29, 1949 (see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 28, 1949). Licenses for 
eligible importations under Resolution No. 
51 will require presentation of proof of the 
origin of the corresponding funds and prior 
approval of the Office of Exchange Control 
and the Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
tries. 
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Resolution No. 51 excepts from suspension 
semiannual licenses for merchandise granted 
to petroleum and mining companies in ac- 
cordance with Resolution No. 50—A of August 
6, 1936. 

Importations of merchandise by other in- 
dustries established in Colombia with for- 
eign capital that have been taking advantage 
of the provisions of Resolution No. 15 will 
now be limited to commercial quotas on the 
same basis as other importers. 


EMERGENCY IMPORTATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
Raw MATERIALS WITH GRADUAL REIM- 
BURSEMENT LICENSES AUTHORIZED 


Another in the series of measures per- 
mitting the immediate importations into 
Colombia of materials in potentially critical 
supply has been issued by the Colombian 
Office of Exchange Control, according to 
two dispatches received from the United 
States Embassy in Bogota. Regulation No. 
31 of July 14 contains a list of several hun- 
dred “critical” industrial raw materials that 
may be licensed for immediate importation 
if credit has been arranged to cover a period 
of 1 to 5 years, in accordance with the terms 
of Regulation No. 17 of the Office of Ex- 
change Control dated October 10, 1949 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 14, 
1949) . 

By the provisions of Resolution No. 17 it 
will be possible to license importation of 
extra amounts of raw materials ranging from 
20 to 100 percent of the basic industrial 
quotas, depending upon the length of the 
period of payment. The Exchange Control 
Office guarantees irrevocably the authoriza- 
tion of exchange licenses covering quarterly 
installment payments for materials import- 
ed on credit terms. Such remittances fall 
in the ninth of the 15 categories for priority 
exchange authorizations established by Res- 
olution No. 7 of April 5, 1949 (see Forricn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 24, 1950, for an- 
nouncement of the reapplication of Resolu- 
tion No. 7). 


Costa Rica 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 


(Dated July 28, 1950) 


The following report covers the period 
June 26 to July 24, 1950. 

In the wake of the Korean situation, the 
Costa Rican Council of Government met to 
lay plans for possible necessary economic 
measures, should that situation grow worse. 
It decided, among other matters, that an 
increase in locally produced items would be 
necessary and that this would require the 
importation of machinery with the financial 
aid of the Central Bank. 

An Executive Decree signed on June 9 in 
effect regulated Costa Rican wheat and flour 
imports by requiring all importers to record 
with the Commercial Department of the 
Economics and Finance Ministry the 
amounts of flour and wheat to be imported. 
It is planned that this public register will 
serve to make importers aware of amounts 
probably on hand and those in transit and 
thus to prevent possible spoilage or unnec- 
essary outlay of foreign exchange in advance 
of actual requirements. 

On June 28 the Legislative Assembly passed 
law No. 1176 which resolved the length argu- 
ments concerning whether the Central Bank 
could dispose of the foreign exchange avail- 
able to it, under Article 18 of the new 
exchange control law, by the method of 
public auctions. Probably in response to 
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the claims made by many merchants that 
earlier auctions had resulted in an easy flight 
of capital, law No. 1176 also provides that the 
Bank may sell such foreign exchange in forms 
which would guarantee payment of importa- 
tions or services. Executive Decree No. 15, 
effective on July 16, provided for revised reg- 
ulations under which the Central Bank 
would hold its auctions of foreign exchange. 
It also provided for the public’s submission 
of sealed bids for available foreign exchange. 

Although the Central Bank announced 
that it would reenter the free exchange mar- 
ket, this news did not serve to heighten the 
value of the colon in relation to the United 
States dollar. The free exchange rate re- 
mained at an average of 8.90 colones selling 
and 9 colones buying for 1 United States 
dollar. 

On July 22 the Central Bank published 
in La Gaceta announcement of its authori- 
zation for payment of the remainder of the 
import accounts comprising the “Old Back- 
log.” These accounts are unpaid for im- 
ports that arrived before October 15, 1948. 
The amount authorized was $2,105,629.41. 
Of this total, about $1,049,000 was paid to 
three United States oil companies. Payment 
on the “New Backlog,” unpaid for merchan- 
dise entering between October 15, 1948, and 
April 1, 1950, is now being planned and will 
be based on the Government’s policy of liqui- 
dating these debts chronologically. The 
amount finally approved for “New Backlog” 
payment approximates US$13,500,000; the 
amount of the accounts not qualifying was 
$1,650,000. It now appears that payment on 
the “New Backlog” will start only with the 
incoming receipts of the 1950-51 coffee crop. 
Payments on imports brought in since April 
1, 1950, are current, and the terms of the 
transaction dictate the settlement. 

Certain revenues obtained from the import 
surcharges have been used, as required by 
law, for the redemption of the bonds, cedulas, 
and treasury drafts, which has contributed to 
depressing the internal value of the colon. 
Figures now available show that for April 
and May $2,400,000 was used for this purpose, 
whereas during June alone an equal amount 
was realized, also going to the same end. 
Notwithstanding these heartening reports, 
the general feeling was that the exchange 
law would necessarily have to be in operation 
for 2 more years. 

The Manager of the Central Bank esti- 
mated that $30,000,000 worth of imports 
could be paid for out of official rate foreign 
exchange during 1950, whereas estimates 
coming from other official sources indicated 
that the value of exports for the year 1950 
would possibly run $10,000,000 over the $29,- 
700,000 figure for 1949. 

The give-and-take between merchants and 
officials concerning the Government’s Credit 
policy continued. The Central Bank manager 
stated that he was attempting, by putting a 
ceiling on bank credit, to restrict such credit 
to the rate of growth of the economy and to 
strengthen the value of the colon. The al- 
ternatives, this spokesman argued, was a 
general control of imports or a revaluation of 
the colon. The Government also pointed out 
that the $20,000,000 decrease in the circu- 
lating medium between March 31 and May 31, 
1950, was a necessary and beneficial step in 
making the money sound. A number of 
merchants charged that the Central Bank 
had a purposeful deflationary policy. 

Announcement was made that the Rural 
Credit Boards granted $13,867,252 in credits 
for agricultural purposes during the first 6 
months of 1950. A local group affiliated with 
the Economic Commission for Latin America 
of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council was organized during July. 





Exchange and Finance 


MODIFICATION OF CLASSIFICATION OF IM- 
PORT MERCHANDISE FOR EXCHANGE SuR- 
CHARGE PURPOSES 


The current lists of import merchandise 
classified by categories for Costa Rican ex- 
change surcharge purposes, as established by 
the Law for the Control of International 
Transactions (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of April 24 and May 8, 1950), have from time 
to time been subject to minor modifications. 
[Supplements Nos. 1 through 6 covering these 
changes have been published in Business In- 
formation Service, which is available at the 
Department’s Field Offices.] 


Cuba 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated July 28, 1950) 


RETAIL SALES 


Compared with previous months of this 
year, the trend of dollar and unit sales by 
department stores and most other retail 
enterprises was sharply upward during the 
month of July and resulted in sales being 
at the same level, if not slightly higher, than 
in July 1949. Sales volume is estimated to 
have been 25 percent seasonally ahead of 
June 1950, a better-than-average gain. 

The principal factor responsible for the 
upsurge in business activity was the reversal 
in the world outlook for sugar. Whereas 
during June a burdensome carry-over of at 
least 1,250,000 tons of sugar into the 1951 
season was anticipated, by late July the 
consensus was. that.all this year’s crop would 
be sold at good prices before the 1951 crop 
begins to move. Midsummer sales, coin- 
ciding with the reversal in sugar outlook, and 
the influence of the Korean conflict were 
other favorable factors. 

The most satisfactory gains were reported 
in furniture, automobiles, automobile tires, 
hardware, house furnishings, shoes, refrig- 
erators, radios, and children’s wear. Cer- 
tain textile piece goods, women’s underwear, 
and men’s ready-to-wear clothing were 
slightly below the July 1949 level. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Cuba’s textile industry, which was oper- 
ating normally at about 65 percent of capacity 
during June, continued during July at about 
the same level; however, inquiries have been 
heavy for textiles since early in July. It is 
alleged that inability to quote firm prices for 
finished goods is the result of recent in- 
creases in the price of certain basic materials, 
which have prevented an increase in spinning 
and weaving activity that otherwise would 
have taken place. There has been some 
anxiety about future supplies and prices of 
textiles in the market, but this anxiety has 
been offset up to the present by a healthy 
resistance on the part of wholesalers to 
higher prices. 

Production of copper and manganese has 
continued high, and there has been interest 
in manganese- and copper-ore deposits pre- 
viously considered uneconomical to produce. 
Cuba’s leading producer of manganese states 
that these new activities will increase Cuba’s 
production of ore by 20 percent in 1950. 
United States purchasers of Cuban manga- 
nese ore recently have been asking for 
speedier delivery, and shipping companies 
have increased their freight rates 20 per- 
cent. 

At Santiago, installation at the Bacardi Co. 
of United States-manufactured machinery 
for the first beer-canning brewery in Cuba 
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neared completion. By October the brewery, 
which also will continue to bottle its malt 
and hop products, expects to be canning 
30,000 cases of twenty-four 12-ounce con- 
tainers of beer, ale, and a malt drink. 


AGRICULTURE 


July rainfall in Cuba was nearly normal; 
and, as a result of improved pasturage, cattle 
marketings and milk production showed a 
noticeable upward trend. Reports from 
areas in which exceptionally dry weather 
continued through June indicate that cane 
in many places is still fully a month delayed 
in its growth. This may, of course, tend to 
reduce the size of the 1951 crop somewhat. 

In July the Government promulgated a 
decree intended to afford domestic rice grow- 
ers a larger and better-protected share of 
the local market. The decree established 
new procedures governing the Cuban tariff 
import rice quota provided for in the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, but it 
left some doubt in the minds of importers 
as to just how the procedures would operate. 

The Tobacco Stabilization Fund reported 
that it is now preparing large quantities of 
leaf for export through established trade 
channels to Spain, the Netherlands, and other 
European countries. The Fund began in July 
to lift 1949-50 crop tobacco which growers 
have been unable to dispose of. Cuban cacao 
merchants and chocolate manufacturers are 
reported to have agreed to recommend that 
the Government permit the exportation of 
about 1,400,000 pounds of surplus cacao. 


FINANCE 


On July 14 the President of the Republic 
announced the arrangement of an internal 
Government loan of $45,000,000, of which 
$10,000,000 is to be used in canceling Cuba’s 
existing debt to the Export-Import Bank and 
the remainder is to be devoted to public 
works of various categories under the super- 
vision of the National Development Commis- 
sion. The President also announced that an 
additional $75,000,000 would be borrowed 
under last year’s legislative authorization of 
loans up to $200,000,000, when and if such 
additional funds could be profitably used in 
development projects. It is widely felt that 
most, if not all, additional loans will be ob- 
tained from sources outside Cuba. Officials 
of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development are expected in 
Habana about August 1 for conversations, 
possibly leading to a loan from that organi- 
zation. 

Following adjustments in preliminary re- 
ports of budget receipts to account for some 
10,500,000 pesos that had been erroneously 
attributed to budgetary revenues, prelimi- 
nary figures of receipts stood at approxi- 
mately $227,217,000 as of June 30, the final 
day of the fiscal year. Further reported re- 
ceipts under the fiscal year 1949-50 brought 
this total to $229,803,000 as of July 15, 
$2,258,000 below the originally estimated 
expenditures for that fiscal year. 

The Cabinet approved a plan whereby the 
National Bank of Cuba will guarantee loans 
to tomato growers by local banks up to a 
total initial amount of $325,000. Such loans 
will bear 7 percent interest yearly, and it is 
intended that they will be retired in 1 or 2 
yéars. 

TRANSPORTATION 


July marked the appearance of United 
States-built busses on one of the principal 
routes of the Habana trolley system, the Ha- 
vana Electric Company, and the relegation 
to the junk heap of several score half-cen- 
tury-old street cars. It is expected that be- 
fore the end of the year United States- and 
British-built busses will have replaced all 
Habana street cars on the lines of Autobuses 
Modernos, the company that has purchased 
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the Habana properties of Havana Electric 
Co. 

The Government rejected the offer of Cia. 
Financiera de Ferrocarriles y Terminales to 
purchase the British-owned United Railways 
of Havana. In rejecting the offer, which was 
done, according to the Minister of Labor, be- 
cause of the failure of the prospective pur- 
chaser to provide the necessary financial 
guarantees, the Government announced that 
during the next 3 months it would contribute 
about $1,000,000 to cover the operating defi- 
cit of the company. 

In mid-July the four Government-owned 
ships of 3,800 gross tons, the only Cuban-flag 
ships of importance in international com- 
merce, were again plying between Cuban and 
United States eastern ports, after having been 
idle for a month following the refusal of their 
operator, Empresa Naviera de Cuba, to con- 
tinue operating them after heavy losses on 
them and two smaller Empresa-owned boats 
during the last 2 years. Empresa’s affairs 
have been directed for the last 6 weeks by 
a Government interventor. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTY-FREE ENTRY OF EGcs AUTHORIZED 
TEMPORARILY 


Importation into Cuba of fresh eggs free 
from all customs duties and charges other 
than the gross sales tax, provided they weigh 
no less than 20 ounces (net) per dozen, was 
authorized until December 15, 1950, by presi- 
dential decree No. 2008, promulgated in the 
Official Gazette of July 27, 1950. Simultane- 
ously, decree No. 2009 was issued authorizing 
duty-free entry of hatching eggs for a period 
of 2 years. All such eggs must be stamped 
“para incubar” and must show the name and 
address of the farm where produced. 


Denmark 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COPENHAGEN 
(Dated July 17, 1950) 


AGRICULTURE 


Crop conditions in Denmark as of July 1 
generally were less favorable than at the 
corresponding date last year, particularly for 
grains, and to a lesser extent for root crops, 
except potatoes. The hay harvest was 
smaller than last year, but the quality gen- 
erally was good. Grazing did not quite equal 
that of last year. 

Production and exports of the major agri- 
cultural products through May were sub- 
stantially larger than in the similar period 
of last year, with the exception of cheese, for 
which a moderate decline occurred. In- 
creases in output varied from about 15 per- 
cent for eggs to 45 percent for pork. 

Danish-British discussions of the price of 
Danish butter exports to the United Kingdom 
in the crop year commencing October 1 are 
scheduled to open in Copenhagen around 
the middle of August. A Danish demand 
probably will be made for the maximum up- 
ward price adjustment of 744 percent pro- 
vided for in the current butter contract. 


INDUSTRY 


The steady increase in the production of 
Danish industry this year continued in May, 
particularly in the chemical, food, stone, 
earthenware, and glassware’ industries. 
Minor declines occurred in the output of the 
textile and transportation-equipment indus- 
tries. The composite production index for 
all industries advanced 7 points, or about 4 
percent, to 177 (1935=100), consumer goods 
accounting for the greater part of the prog- 





ress. Production was substantially larger 
than in May 1949, when the index stood at 
156. 

FISHERIES 


The total catch of fish in June was 17 
percent smaller in volume than in May. 
Exports of fish, also, were substantially lower 
than in the preceding month or in June 1949. 


PrIcE DEVELOPMENTS 


A one-point decline in the official whole- 
sale price index to 283 (1935=100) occurred 
in June, the first since devaluation of the 
Danish crown in September 1949. However, 
price movements varied considerably for the 
principal commodity groups. The gap be- 
tween prices of imported and exported mer- 
chandise was narrowed slightly, reflected in 
a one-point decline to 325 in the index cover- 
ing the former, whereas that of the latter 
remained unchanged at 286. The combined 
wholesale price index was 24 points, approxi- 
mately 9 percent higher than in June 1949. 


TRADE 


Statistics on retail store turn-over in the 
first quarter of 1950 reveal an increase of 
about 10 percent over the corresponding 1949 
figure in total sales of consumer goods, with 
the heaviest increase in clothing. Higher 
prices accounted for the greater part of the 
increase and volume turn-over for an esti- 
mated 3 or 4 percent. Food sales are esti- 
mated to have declined slightly in volume, 
whereas all other consumer goods show in- 
creases, varying up to 13 percent for 
clothing. 

The value of both imports and exports in 
May was greater than in April, with the 
largest absolute and relative increase in im- 
ports. Thus exports in May constituted ap- 
proximately 77 percent of imparts, as com- 
pared with 79 percent in April, and the 
resultant trade deficit climbed from 83,600,- 
000 to 104,400,000 crowns. In comparison 
with May 1949, the relation of exports to im- 
ports was 1 percent better this year, but the 
absolute trade deficit was almost 11,000,000 
crowns greater. Imports in the first 5 
months of 1950 rose by about 25 percent and 
exports by 26 percent over the corresponding 
1949 figures. The relation of exports to 
imports in the two 5-month periods was 
practically identical, with exports constitut- 
ing approximately 73 percent of imports, but 
the trade deficit advanced from 479,400,000 
to 590,300,000 crowns, or by about 23 percent. 


FINANCE 


Effective July 4, the Danish National Bank, 
in agreement with the Government, raised 
its discount rate from 314 to 414 percent, the 
rediscount rate from 3 to 4 percent, and 
interest rates on loans from 4 and 414 per- 
cent to 5 and 5% percent. Leading commer- 
cial banks raised their discount and interest 
rates by 1 percent (to 414-614 percent and 
5-614 percent, respectively) effective as of 
the same date, and other banks followed the 
same course on July 7. Simultaneously, the 
interest rates on deposits were raised by one- 
fourth and one-half of 1 percent, according 
to type of account. 

Government press interviews indicate that 
the increase was motivated primarily by the 
Government’s desire to curb imports of less 
essential commodities in view of the adverse 
Danish balance of payments. Banking circles 
consider that the effect of the increase will 
depend materially on the over-all monetary 
policy which the Government pursues, but 
they also believe that business activity will 
be influenced by the higher interest rates 
charged by commercial banks. 

Liquidation of the Danish debt to the 
United Kingdom (resulting from a Danish 
import surplus in trade with the United 
Kingdom in the immediate postwar years), 
totaling approximately 475,000,000 crowns on 
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June 30, 1950, was discussed by representa- 
tives of the two Governments in connection 
with the European Payments Union negotia- 
tions in Paris. It was agreed that £22,000,000, 
or the equivalent of about 426,000,000 crowns, 
will be funded and repaid over a period of 10 
years. etails concerning payment of the 
debt will be discussed in the near future. 

Denmark joined the European Payments 
Union, approved by the OEEC Council on 
July 7. The Danish quota was set at $195,- 
000,000. Press comments have been few, but 
they express general disappointment over the 
limited credit which Denmark obtained. 

It appears to be the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to wait until August, when more 
will be known concerning the operation of 
the E. P. U., the price to be received from 
the United Kingdom for butter, and the 
probable results of the 1950 harvest, before 
deciding on the policy to be pursued to solve 
Denmark’s economic problems. 


France 


Exchange and Finance 


Export LIMIT ON FRENCH BANKNOTES 
RaIsEp To 50,000 Francs 


Effective July 25, 1950, the maximum 
amount of French francs which travelers, 
resident or nonresident, leaving the franc 
zone may take with them without special 
permit has been increased from 25,000 to 
50,000, according to a telegram of July 27 
from the United States Embassy at Paris. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL COUNTRIES GRANTED BENEFIT 
OF MINIMUM TARIFFS 


The benefit of the minimum rates of the 
import tariffs of France, Aigeria, and French 
Overseas Departments (Guadeloupe, Mar- 
tinique, Guiana, and Reunion) have been 
extended to imports originating in Greece, 
Haiti, Liberia, the Dominican Republic, and 
Sweden, by a decree of June 24, 1950, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of July 
1, according to a:report of July 6 from the 
United States Embassy at Paris. 

The decree is effective with respect to the 
countries affected from the following dates: 
Haiti and Liberia, January 1, 1950; Greece, 
March 9, 1950; Sweden, April 30, 1950; the 
Dominican Republic, May 19, 1950. 


CERTAIN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS ORIGI- 
NATING IN FRENCH OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 
EXEMPTED FROM PRODUCTION TAX 


Certain agricultural products originating 
in French Overseas Territories are exempt 
from the production tax on importation into 
France by a decree of June 24, 1950, published 
in the French Journal Officiel of July 1, ac- 
cording to a report of July 6 from the United 
States Embassy, Paris. 

Included among the exempted products 
are: 

Certain live animals, natural raw sponges, 
fresh tropical fruits, coconuts, Brazil nuts, 
cashew nuts, wheat, spelt and maslin, oats, 
barley, rice, corn, buckwheat, certain cereals 
and cereal flours for bread making, certain 
oilseeds and fruits, certain other seeds, peels 
of fresh citrons, oranges, melons and the 
like, fresh or dried whole carob seeds, raw 
vegetable materials for dyeing and tanning, 
raw or prepared gums and gum resins not in- 
cluding gum lac; 

Alfa; esparto; raphia grass and other 
materials used in basket or wicker work; 
vegetable upholstering material (kapok, 
vegetable horsehair, etc.); natural, un- 
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bleached rice and sorghum straw for brooms; 
vegetable waxes; raw tobacco; 

Sheepskins not including dry “cuirrots’’; 
wool in the mass; ramie in thin strips, 
crushed, scutched, and in tow or waste; 
cotton in the mass; manila, abacé; and ba- 
nana fibers in tow and in waste; coconut 
fibers in bulk and in bales; and other un- 
specified fibrous vegetables in stalks, leaves, 
skins, tow, or waste. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS CONVENTION WITH FRENCH 
CAMEROUN 


A convention regulating customs relations 
between French Equatorial Africa and 
French Cameroun, was signed on October 
19, 1948, and promulgated by a notice pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French 
Equatorial Africa on January 1, 1949. [Pre- 
liminary announcement regarding the new 
convention was made in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 8, 1949.] 

The more important provisions of the 
convention are as follows: 

1. Produce and animals originating in 
either Territory and exported to the other 
for consumption purposes will be exempt 
from export duties and taxes of the export- 
ing Territory, on the one hand, and from 
import duties in the importing Territory, 
on the other. Produce and animals in or- 
der to be considered as being exchanged for 
consumption purposes only and therefore 
eligible for the foregoing exemptions must 
be traded by inhabitants of the frontier can- 
tons of the two territories; shipments of 
produce must have a value of less than 2,000 
CFA (Colonial French African) francs (1 
CFA franc=§$0.0057 in United States cur- 
rency); and cattle and fowl must not num- 
ber more than two or three head in each 
lot. 

2. Merchandise subject to the internal 
consumption tax in both Territories is ex- 
empt from such tax in the Territory of origin 
upon exportation to the other Territory. 

3. Imported merchandise taken from con- 
sumption in one Territory and transferred 
to the other is subject to payment of only 
the difference, if any, between the import 
duties of the former and the latter, provided 
that the operation is of a noncommercial 
nature. Commercial transfers of such mer- 
chandise will be subject to regular customs 
tariff treatment. 

[Additional details may be obtained upon 
request from the Near Eastern and African 
Division, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any of the Department’s Field 
Offices. | 


MINING EQUIPMENT FOR PROSPECTING OR 
RESEARCH EXEMPTED FROM CUSTOMS 
Duty 


Mining equipment imported into French 
Equatorial Africa for the purpose of prospect- 
ing or research has been exempted from pay- 
ment of import duties and taxes by an order 
of December 16, 1949, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of French Equatorial Africa on 
January 1, 1950. 


EXPORTS OF VARIOUS ANIMALS MADE 
SUBJECT TO TAX 


Export taxes were imposed in French Equa- 
torial Africa on an extensive list of live 














mammals, birds, reptiles, batrachians, and 
fish by an official regulation of December 9, 
1949, published in the Journal Officiel of 
January 1, 1950. 

[Details may be obtained on request to the 
Near Eastern and African Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or to any of the 
Department’s Field Offices. | 


MANUFACTURED TOBACCO: CONSUMPTION 
Tax INCREASED 


The consumption tax on manufactured 
tobacco, which is leviable on imports in addi- 
tion to the regular duty, was increased in 
French Equatorial Africa by an order of 
September 7, 1949, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French Equatorial Africa on Decem- 
ber 31, 1949. 

The new rates in CFA francs per net kilo- 
gram and the former rates, shown in paren- 
theses (1 CFA franc= $0.0057 in United States 
currency) are as follows: Cigars, 360 (225); 
cigarettes and other manufactured tobacco, 
240 (180). 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
20, 1949, for announcement of earlier change 
in consumption tax rates on tobacco.] 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
SPAIN 


Commercial and payments accords have 
been signed by the Spanish Government and 
the Federal Republic of Germany, effective 
on May 1, 1950, and valid for 1 year, subject 
to extension for an equal period of time by 
mutual agreement, according to a dispatch of 
June 22, 1950, from the United States Em- 
bassy in Madrid. These accords supersede 
those of February 1 and November 11, 1949. 

The commercial accord provides for an 
interchange of $47,000,000. The principal 
groups of German exports are tinplate, heavy 
machinery, textile machinery, metalworking 
machinery, machinery for mines and public 
works, marine Diesel motors, machinery for 
the chemical industry, agricultural tractors, 
heavy electrical machinery, graphite elec- 
trodes, paper-making and dissolving pulp, 
high-tension insulators, primary and inter- 
mediate materials for textiles, aniline dyes, 
fertilizers, miscellaneous chemical products, 
and metallurgical coke. The principal groups 
of Spanish exports are iron ore (64 percent 
Fe), mercury, pyrites, olive oil, citrus fruits, 
bananas, tomatoes, wines, rosin, wood and 
cork, and leather and hides. 

The payments accord regulates transfers 
of funds. Both parties have granted a mu- 
tual credit higher than that of the former 
agreement and proportionate to the present 
interchange of merchandise. 


Guatemala 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 
(Dated August 4, 1950) 


Business in Guatemala was good during 
the first 3 weeks of July. The demand for 
automobiles, tires, and household appliances 
was noticeably strong, apparently stimulated 
by the fear that the Korean situation might 
lead to war and material shortages. The 
tourist volume was, however, under that of 
July 1949. Charge-account collections were 
slower than in June and there was an in- 
crease in the demand for commercial credit 
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Political unrest beginning on July 19 cul- 
minated in civil disorder on July 24 and 25 
and the practically complete suspension of 
business during these 2 days. Establish- 
ments began to open the afternoon of the 
26th, but business in general was slow to 
recover and the month ended with a feeling 
of uncertainty and pessimism. 

The 1950-51 budget was published in sum- 
mary on June 28. The budget totals $44,- 
975,781, compared with the original 1949-50 
budget of $41,496,265, and the revised 1949— 
50 budget of $51,098,011. Increases in lot- 
tery income and in proceeds from sales of 
products of National Farms account for most 
of the difference in income, whereas increases 
in expenditures have been generally dis- 
tributed. 

Foreign-exchange reserves on June 30, 1950, 
were $38,214,000, consisting of $36,545,000 
held by the Bank of Guatemala and $1,669,000 
held by other banks. Total reserves at the 
end of May 1950 were $39,651,000; at the end 
of June 1949, $46,936,000. Official exchange 
reserves decreased $1,381,000 in the first 6 
months of 1950; in the corresponding period 
of 1949 the decrease was $2,602,000. 

The Ministry of Finance has submitted to 
Congress a new project of law to increase 
coffee export taxes to 10 percent ad valorem 
with a minimum of $1.50 per quintal of 101.43 
pounds, whichever is greater. The new tax 
would be paid by exporters and would be 
effective for all contracts made after pass- 
age of the law. 

The Government has granted a second 60- 
day extension of the operating contract of 
Pan American Airways that expired on May 
3, 1950, to permit an exhaustive study of the 
new contract proposed by the company. 

The main corn crop, to be harvested in 
August and September, will be larger than 
in 1949. At the close of July, with the first 
arrivals of the new crop corn, prices dropped 
to about $4.90 per 100 pounds, in contrast 
to wholesale sales made during May and June 
at $5.50 to $6. 


Commodity Controls 


CONTROLS OF PRINTING PAPER ESTABLISHED 


The Guatemalan Government has estab- 
lished controls over the use of printing paper, 
by a resolution of the Ministry of Finance 
and Public Credit dated July 24, 1950, and 
published in the Official Daily of July 26, ac- 
cording to a report dated August 4 from the 
United States Embassy in Guatemala City. 

All holders of paper stocks have been 
obliged to declare their stocks, and future ac- 
quisitions must also be reported. In addi- 
tion, prior approval must be obtained for 
the end use of the paper stocks, inasmuch as 
such use is regulated according to a priority 
system established by this regulation. A 
shortage of paper was given as the reason for 
the action. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRIVATE AUTOMOBILES: DUTIES AND FINES 
FOR VIOLATION OF TEMPORARY ENTRY 
REGULATED 


‘Vehicles that have entered Guatemala as 
the property of bona fide tourists, who have 
previously established their status as such 
and whose ownership has not been trans- 
ferred are after 6 months subject to pay- 
ment of import duties and taxes as provided 
by the Guatemalan customs regulations, and 
in addition are subject to the following fines, 
by a resolution of July 10, 1950, published in 
the Official Dafly on July 26 and effective on 
July 27, according to a report of July 31 from 
the United States Embassy in Guatemala 
City. 


August 28, 1950 


(a) $50 on vehicles which have been in 
National territory for over 6 months; 

(b) $200 on vehicles which have been 
in the country for 8 months or more, and 
the owners are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the common courts, without prejudice 
to the confiscation of the vehicles; 

(c) In case of transfer of ownership, 
vehicles which are the property of tourists 
shall be subject to the penalties estab- 
lished in Article 430 of the customs code. 


Vehicles which have entered as the property 
of persons who have not established their 
status as tourists are also subject, by Janu- 
ary 27, 1951, to payment of the prescribed 
duties and taxes and to more severe fines. 

Henceforth vehicles owned by tourists and 
which have not been reexported or which 
have not been legally imported are subject 
to import duties and taxes within a period 
of 6 months following the date of entry. 
All vehicles that enter the country tempo- 
rarily and by whatever means shall be duly 
registered and inspected by the customs and 
police authorities. 

This resolution suspends the Resolution 
of March 22, 1950. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 15, 
1950, for announcement of the Resolution of 
March 22.] 


Iraq 


Economic Conditions 


PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIES 


The July 9, 1950, issue of Al Haba, an 
Iraqi newspaper, reports that the Acting Min- 
ister of Economics has issued two adminis- 
trative orders. The first of these provides 
for the formation of a Consultative Indus- 
trial Council composed of the Ministers of 
Economics and Finance, the Directors-Gen- 
eral of Industry, Customs and Excise, and 
Industrial Bank, and the Assistant Governor 
of the National Bank. The second provides 
for the formation of a committee for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Projects, composed of 
the Directors-General of Industry, Imports, 
and Industrial Bank, and the Director of 
Trade of the Ministry of Economics. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goops IMPORTED FROM SCARCE-CURRENCY 
COUNTRIES WITHOUT FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The Iraq Ministry of Finance has now 
observed that goods imported from scarce- 
currency countries without foreign exchange 
and reaching Iraq before October 1, 1949 (see 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 3, 1950), 
are still frozen at the customshouse and that 
other goods arriving after that date have also 
been frozen. Considering that inasmuch as 
no foreign exchange need be released against 
such goods and that their immobility exposes 
them to deterioration and thus endangers 
the wealth of the country, the Minister of 
Finance has requested the High Supply Com- 
mittee to reconsider its former decision and 
to permit, up to an unspecified date, clear- 
ance from customs of merchandise of scarce- 
currency-country origin, which requires no 
foreign exchange in return, irrespective of 
the date of arrivalin Iraq. This information 
is contained in a report of July 25, 1950, from 
the United States Embassy in Baghdad. 





Coal-tar dyes are among the Swiss export 
items in the consumer-goods category which 
have maintained their position against the 
growing trend toward increased exports of 
capital goods. 


Japan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT BUDGET FOR PRIVATE IMPORTS 
ANNOUNCED 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
Foreign Exchange and Trade Control Law, 
the Ministerial Council of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment recently announced an import 
budget for private imports for the July— 
September 1950 period at the dollar equiva- 
lent of $257,000,000. This budget constitutes 
a considerable increase over the preceding 
quarter’s import budget of $144,000,000 (see 
June 5, 1950, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY). Approximately $104,000,000 of the 
total for the quarter is earmarked for im- 
ports from the dollar area; $90,000,000 is allo- 
cated for specified commodities and $14,000,- 
000 will act as a contingency reserve to cover 
“spot” procurement and other special pur- 
poses. 

The break-down of the $104,000,000 allo- 
cated for dollar-area procurement follows: 

0.4. J. 
Commodity value 


Foodstuffs $7, 655, 000 
Agricultural supplies and _ferti- 

lizers 2. 060, 000 
Petroleum products : +, 646, 661 
Raw and semifinished materials 67, 494, 520 
Medical supplies_- 318, 500 
Machinery and books 3, 402, 000 
Goods for the Foreign Community 

in Japan 3, 260, 000 
Miscellaneous 1. 300, 000 


Contingency reserve 14, 000, 000 

The principal item on the list of approved 
imports from the dollar area is a $60,000,000 
allocation for raw cotton. Other significant 
purchases expected to be made during the 
quarter are rice to the amount of $7,020,000; 
petroleum products, $4,646,661; and machin- 
ery, $3,200,000. 

Details concerning source of procurement 
and specific monthly allocations are made 
from time to time by the Japanese Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry. These 
import announcements list the commodities 
for import on a private basis from the United 
States and other areas in accordance with 
the allocations made in the quarterly budg- 
ets. The list of the commodities for which 
the United States is given as source in the 
import notices received since announcement 
of the July-September foreign exchange 
budget, together with closing dates for mak- 
ing application for import license to foreign 
exchange banks, is as follows: 


Closing date for 


Commodity application 


Rayon pulp ’ , _._ Sept. 30, 1950 
Machinery —- Do. 


Books, periodicals, or records Do. 
for English text_ : 

Crude oil lary: . Do. 

Carbon materials for fertilizer Do. 
(excluding anthracite coal)_ 

Oil coke for carbon electrode Do. 
industry- ipalctidh escisin 

Oil coke for iron industry Do. 

Asbestos eieatiod Do. 

Cotton linters, raw_--~~_- ‘ Aug. 31, 1950 

Sealing compound for cans to Do. 
be exported__ 

Aureomycin —-~-~- Do. 

Chloromycetin : — Do. 

Cotton-linter pulp___------ Do. 

Nickel ..... Samutanteea Do. 

Steel products (low temper- Do. 
ature welding rods and 
fluxes AO 

Borie acid, borax refined, or Do. 
borax ore__- scene 

Diethyl amino ethanol Radice Do. 

Raw cotton__ iii sania __ Nov. 30, 1950 


Other commodities which the import no- 
tices indicate will be licensed for import from 
non-trade-agreement countries which in- 
cludes the United States, and Closing dates 
for submitting applications to authorized 
foreign exchange banks in Japan are: Salt, 
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September 30; scrap steel, August 31; cork 
bark, August 31; cork waste, August 31; iron 
ore, September 30; heavy coking coal, Sep- 
tember 30; barley, September 30; and soy- 
beans, September 30. The import notices 
indicate that import of these commodities 
from non-trade-agreement countries are to 
be made only on the basis of back-to-back or 
escrow letters of credit. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export SuRTAX REDUCTIONS AGAIN Ex- 
TENDED FOR 6 MONTHS, WITH Two ITEMS 
DELETED 


The reductions in the Mexican 15 percent 
ad valorem export surtax applying to some 
450 classifications of the export tariff have 
been continued for an additional 6-month 
period, by a decree signed on June 28, 1950, 
and published in the Diario Oficial of July 22, 
according to a report of July 27, from the 
United States Embassy in Mexico City. The 
decree became effective on the date of publi- 
cation. 

Two tariff fractions which formerly had 
reductions from the export surtax have been 
deleted from the list and now pay the full 


surtax. These fractions and the former per- 
cents of reduction are as follows: 
Former 
Fraction No. Description reduction 
21-44 I oct Sirus 66.66 


71-15 Tanned skins of shark_. 55 


The 15-percent ad valorem export surtax 
is assessed on the official valuation or on the 
invoice value, whichever is greater. Detailed 
information regarding Mexican export duty 
rates, Official valuations, and percentages of 
exemption from this export surtax may be 
obtained upon request from the American 
Republics Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the field offices 
of the Department of Commerce. 

(See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Septem- 
ber 18, 1948, for announcement of the im- 
position of the Mexican 15-percent ad valo- 
rem export surtax; the issue of August 8, 
1949, for announcement of the reductions in 
this export surtax; and the issue of January 
30, 1950, for announcement of the extension 
of these reductions.) 


AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES FOR ASSEMBLY: 
1950-51 Import Quotas GREATLY IN- 
CREASED 


The Mexican 1950-51 import quotas for 
automotive vehicles for assembly in Mexico 
have been greatly increased, as announced 
in an “acuerdo” (agreement) issued by the 
Mexican Import Control Council, on June 
26, 1950, according to an official announce- 
ment of the Council on August 4, states a 
telegram dated August 5, from the United 
States Embassy in Mexico City. The total 
number of cars and trucks of United States 
and European makes was originally set at 
17,950, of which United States makes rep- 
resented 16,550, or 92.2 percent of the total 
number. The total for the corresponding 
year 1949-50 was 15,900 vehicles. 

The total import quota was allocated to the 
individual plants, and each plant is required 
to assemble trucks to a number equivalent 
to at least half of its quota. 

By the announcement of August 4, the im- 
port quota has been changed as follows: 
There is no longer any quota on trucks for 
assembly; the former quotas for United 


States passenger cars are increased by 40 per- 
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cent; and the quota for European cars has 
been set at 200 units for each make. 

Each plant must assemble its total quota 
during the quota year and any portion of this 
year’s quota not assembled may not be car- 
ried over into the next quota year. No as- 
sembly plant may transfer a part of its quota 
to any other plant. If transfer is made with- 
out authorization of the Import Control 
Council, the assembly plant ceding a part 
of its quota will have its next year’s quota 
diminished by an amount corresponding to 
the number of cars transferred and the plant 
assembling the cars will not be permitted to 
nationalize; that is, clear through customs, 
the cars so assembled. 

The Mexican Ministry of Economy will 
establish maximum wholesale and retail 
prices for each type of car of each make. 
Assembly plants must agree to respect those 
prices and see that their distributors do like- 
wise. Any assembly plant charging prices 
higher than those set by the Commission will 
have its quota canceled. Assembly plants 
also are obligated to cancel distribution con- 
tracts of any distributor who charges to the 
public prices higher than those set by the 
Commission. 

The quotas assigned to plants assembling 
Renault and Panhard cars, both French; and 
Skoda and Tatra, both Czech, are conditional 
upon payment for the imported parts being 
made through the Bank of Mexico under the 
terms of the clearing agreements which the 
Bank of Mexico has with the Bank of France 
and with the National Bank of Czechoslo- 
vakia, respectively. 

Also, according to the announcement of 
August 4, assembly plants have agreed to a 
3 percent reduction in prices of trucks and 
certain specified low-price cars, and they 
have also agreed to assemble at least 60 per- 
cent of their respective quotas in low-price 
cars. The Ministry of Economy is to reduce 
the prices to the public by an amount corre- 
sponding to the 3 percent reduction made by 
the assembly plants to the distributors. The 
Minister of Finance has stated that the ob- 
jectives of these price reductions are to sat- 
isfy the increasing demand for vehicles, to 
reduce the cost to the extent possible, and 
to accumulate stocks against the possibility 
of shortages attributable to the world crisis. 

The importation of assembled passenger 
cars and trucks in Mexico has been prohibited 
since July 1947. 

[See Dispatch from U. S. Embassy at 
Mexico City (dated July 14, 1950), in the 
News by Countries Section of Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of August 7, 1950, for prelimi- 
nary announcement of the Mexican 1950-51 
automotive assembly import quotas. Infor- 
mation concerning the amount of the import 
quota for individual makes may be obtained 
from the American Republics Division, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


COMMERCIAL Mopus VIVENDI WITH CHILE 
EXTENDED 1 YEAR 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Chile.”’) 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NETHERLANDS-CHILEAN ACCORD DENOUNCED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Chile.’’) 





About 1,000,000 gallons per month of an- 
hydrous alcohol are used in Cuba for mixing 
with gasoline. This represents the total 
available from domestic production. 









Norway 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 


(Dated July 31, 1950) 


Concern over the continuing price rise was 
intensified during July by fears of new in- 
flationary pressures resulting from develop- 
ments in Korea. The import of pending 
wage-compensation negotiations, as a part of 
the general inflationary tendency, over- 
shadowed other economic developments, such 
as EPU (European Payments Union) discus- 
sions, a bond-market slump, an abrupt halt 
in new building, and a butter surplus. 

As the official cost-of-living index further 
increased, pending October wage-compensa- 
tion negotiations appeared inevitable. 

A slight wage increase for paper-industry 
workers has resulted in the announced in- 
tention of a local union to effect a 24-hour 
strike to protest the extent of the increase. 

The June 15 cost-of-living index was 169.6 
(1938=100), 0.4 percent above May and 4 
points above the September 15, 1950, “red 
line.” The wholesale price index on July 15, 
affected principally by increased feedstuff 
and fertilizer prices, rose to 208.2 (1938=— 
100), a 1.9percent increase over June. 

The bond market continued to decline. 
During the week ended July 22, ordinary 
Government loans declined to 9344 but rose 
later in the week to 95. The drop is partially 
attributable to the international situation 
and to continued rumors of a change in the 
official discount rate of 2.5 percent. The 
Governor of the Norges Bank and the labor 
press have repeatedly denied the validity of 
the rumor which is based chiefly on the re- 
cent Danish discount increase. Bank-note 
circulation continued to advance and on July 
22 amounted to 2,283,000,000 crowns, com- 
pared with 2,196,000,000 crowns on June 22. 
There was, however, a slight decline in note 
circulation during the week July 15-22 (lat- 
est data available) as compared with the pre- 
ceding week. Stock-exchange activity was 
high and somewhat irregular. The index of 
stock quotations was 191.3 on July 28, com- 
pared with 172.4 on June 23. 

Studies with respect to individual indus- 
tries that may benefit with removal of cus- 
toms tariffs within Scandinavia are still being 
conducted. Questionnaires to facilitate such 
studies have been distributed to all important 
industrial enterprises. They will be sub- 
mitted to the Storting and integrated with 
similar studies conducted in Sweden and 
Denmark. 

A recurrence of the cement shortage expe- 
rienced earlier in the year has completely de- 
pleted stocks. Cement deliveries are on a 
2- to 6-week basis, and there are consequent 
stoppages and delays in work. The Housing 
Director has announced that no new build- 
ing permits will be issued this summer. 
Whether or not the drastic action of the 
Housing Directorate will succeed in reducing 
investment and employment in this sector, 
and thus make additional employees avail- 
able in the forests, is still problematical. 

The production and sale of pulp and wood 
in the first half of 1950 are indicated to 
have been satisfactory, and prices were firm. 
There were warnings, however, that export 
earnings for the year may be somewhat 
lower, as a result of long-term contracts at 
prices below the present market. Moreover, 
it appears that exports of timber will fall 
below the level of 35,000 standards antici- 
pated in the national budget. Demand and 
prices have been sluggish on the chief mar- 

ket (British). Australian, South African, 
and Danish buyers have been active. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Representatives of the Shipping Employ- 
ers’ Association and associations represent- 
ing officers and seamen on Norwegian vessels 
have concluded an agreement concerning an 
additional war-risk bonus for ships engaged 
in Far Eastern waters. 

The second meeting of the International 
Whaling Conference was concluded on July 
21 at Oslo. The commission resolved to 
continue the 16,000 blue-whale unit limita- 
tion on the Antarctic catch and to have the 
season begin on the same day as last year. 
Decisions are subject to written acceptance 
by each of the 16 signatory countries within 
66 days. 

Norwegian shipping freight indexes indi- 
cated that both trip and time charter rates 
declined fractionally during June, compared 
with preceding months. So far during the 
year, both indexes have varied within nar- 
row margins. The June tanker indexes re- 
vealed a decline in sterling rates and a 
slight increase in dollar freight. 

Ratification documents were exchanged for 
the new Norwegian-Swedish tax agreement 
eliminating dual property taxation. 

Summer seasonal air traffic, especially 
European, has been considerably higher 
than during 1949. DNL’s (Det Norske Luft- 
fartselskap A/S) financial reorganization 
program approved by the Storting and the 
company’s shareholders. The scheduled 
meeting of Scandinavian Communication 
and Finance Ministers concerning SAS 
(Scandinavian Airlines System) merger pro- 
posals has been postponed to allow further 
preparatory work within committees. 

Trade sources indicate that the number 
of tourists visiting Norway this year will be 
at least as large as during 1949 (390,000). 

The failure of the brisling fisheries this 
summer is reported to reflect a loss of export 
earnings, chiefly United States and Cana- 
dian dollar earnings, of 16,000,000 to 17,000,- 
000 crowns. 

Retail rationing of meat was abolished on 
July 1. Crop-yield prospects in July were 
indicated to be slightly above normal. June 
feed prices were approximately 50 to 60 
percent higher. On July 1 commercial-fer- 
tilizer prices increased as a result of sub- 
sidy reductions. The surplus butter prob- 
lem reached a climax during the month. 
Government remedial action was based on a 
guaranty covering 50 percent of selling losses 
on the export market (export sales have re- 
portedly increased) and on the domestic re- 
tail market, where prices have been reduced 
15 percent. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 
WITH YUGOSLAVIA SIGNED 


A commercial and financial agreement be- 
tween Peru and Yugoslavia was signed in 
Lima on July 26, 1950, according to a dis- 
patch of July 31 from the United States 
Embassy at Lima. The agreement, effective 
upon signature, extends for an initial period 
of 1 year and is renewable automatically for 
an additional year unless specifically termi- 
nated by one of the contracting parties upon 
90 days’ advance notice. 

Under its provisions the contracting par- 
ties agree to favor and stimulate trade be- 
tween the two countries, particularly in re- 
gard to the following specified products: By 
Peru from Yugoslavia—hops, tobacco, indus- 
trial chemicals, essential oils, lumber and 
wood manufactures, cigarette paper, agri- 
cultural implements, and nails; and by Yugo- 
slavia from Peru—cotton, wool, petroleum 
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and petroleum derivatives, tea, coffee, co- 
caine, quinine bark, rubber, and other vege- 
table products. 

Payments for trade between the two coun- 
tries are to be made in United States dollars, 
and a mixed commission is to be appointed 
in Lima to facilitate the solution of trade 
problems arising between the two countries. 
The agreement further provides that each 
country will avoid discriminations against 
products of the other and that most-favored- 
nation treatment will be granted mutually 
with regard to shipping. No other special 
facilities are provided in the text of the agree- 
ment. 


Philippines 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANILA 


(Dated July 24, 1950) 


The Philippine balance of trade for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1950, showed an 
excess of imports amounting to 410,000,000 
pesos, compared with 587,800,000 for the fiscal 
year 1949, according to estimates based on 
figures released by the Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. The narrowing of the gap be- 
tween imports and exports is attributable 
largely to effects of control measures, re- 
flected in a decline of 18 percent in imports 
from 1,150,000,000 pesos in the fiscal year 
1949 to 940,600,000 pesos in the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1950, (1 peso—$0.50). Unfor- 
tunately, exports declined also, but only by 
6 percent, dropping to 530,400,000 pesos, 
from 562,200,000 in the fiscal year 1949. 

Even more clearly indicative of the effects 
of controls is Philippine trade during the 
first 6 months of 1950. Imports reportedly 
amounted to 287,000,000 pesos and exports, 
259,000,000, resulting in an import balance 
of only 28,000,000 pesos. Imports during the 
period January—June 1949 totaled 623,000,000 
pesos, and exports amounted to 273,000,000, 
leaving the substantial import balance of 
350,000,000 pesos. 

To expedite release from customs premises 
of imports arriving in the Philippines after 
May 19, 1950, effective date of the new im- 
port-control law (Republic Act No. 426), the 
Import Control Administration announced 
that it would authorize release of the fol- 
lowing categories without import licenses: 


All goods not subject to quota limitation 
either under Republic Act No. 426 or pre- 
vious control measures, provided goods 
had left point of origin before May 19, or 
were covered by letters of credit or ex- 
change licenses issued before May 19; 

Goods placed under quota limitation by 
Republic Act No. 426, provided they had 
left point of origin before May 19, or were 
covered by letters of credit or exchange 
licenses issued before May 19. 


Nonquota or exquota goods covered by li- 
censes issued prior to June 5 were to be 
released upon revalidation of licenses, ac- 
cording to the Administration. Imports sub- 
ject to quota limitations under old control 
measures and covered by licenses were to 
be released if the c. i. f. value did not exceed 
the amount indicated on the licenses, with 
no revalidation of licenses required. 

Nonquota goods or those brought under 
quota by Republic Act No. 426, and ordered 
before May 19 but for which payment was 
effected after that date or which left the 
point of origin after May 19, may be re- 
leased only under license. 

Any articles arriving in the Philippines 
after June 30 which were ordered on or after 
May 19 without licenses first having been 
obtained are subject to confiscation. 





The first of a series of reconstruction and 
development bonds, ranging in value from 20 
pesos to 10,000 pesos, was offered for sale 
to the public by the Central Bank on July 
10, under the slogan “Save for Economic In- 
dependence.” The securities are negotiable 
and will yield 4 percent interest annually, 
free from taxation. Proceeds of sales re- 
portedly are intended to finance agricultural 
and industrial projects through lending op- 
erations of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and to support programs under- 
taken directly by the Government and its 
agencies. The issuance of small-denomina- 
tion bonds was designed to afford the gen- 
eral public opportunity to save idle money 
and to counteract anticipated inflationary 
effects of trade and exchange controls and 
of unsettled conditions in the Far East. 

In line with authority granted him by 
terms of Republic Act No. 509, the new price- 
control law, the President of the Philippines 
issued on July 9 Executive order 331 estab- 
lishing ceiling prices for foodstuffs in 
Manila and environs, and on July 13, order 
332 fixing prices for elementary and high- 
school textbooks. Price ceilings for other 
essential commodities are expected to be an- 
nounced later. Reportedly, the Price Control 
Administration has divided the Philippines 
into five zones with differentials of 1 centavo 
(US$0.005) per pound per zone allowed over 
established Manila prices to cover handling 
and freight charges. 

Copra shipments during the first 6 months 
of 1950 totaled 228,802 long tons, according 
to recent estimates—a decline of 10,538 tons 
compared with exports in the like period of 
1949. Coconut-oil exports likewise dropped, 
totaling only 22,479 long tons during Janu- 
ary—June 1950 as against 25,757 tons in the 
first half of 1949. Increased domestic use of 
copra and coconut oil as a result of import 
controls is believed to be responsible for re- 
duced foreign shipments, notwithstanding 
high prices offered abroad. Copra prices, 
stimulated by the Korean situation, have in- 
creased substantially, and further advances 
are anticipated by the trade. 

During January through May, abaca bal- 
ings amounted to 301,897, whereas exports 
totaled 270,310 bales (1 bale=about 278 
pounds). In contrast, production in the first 
half of 1949 totaled only 239,279 bales and 
foreign shipments, 225,165 bales. With more 
postwar plantings gradually reaching strip- 
ping age, production is expected to continue 
to advance. Prices, not as yet affected by de- 
velopments in Korea, have declined slightly 
with the increase in abaca output. 

Leaf-tobacco output during 1950 is esti- 
mated at 24,000 metric tons by Government 
sources and 28,000 metric tons by the trade. 

All but five of the Philippines’ 28 sugar 
mills have concluded grinding operations, 
and production of centrifugal sugar from the 
1949-50 crop as of July 2 was estimated at 
650,459 short tons. Total output is expected 
to be between 690,000 and 700,000 tons. The 
official forecast in late November 1949 was 
800,000 tons. Losses caused by typhoons and 
semidrought conditions during the growing 
season, however, were apparently underesti- 
mated by the Sugar Quota Office. 

Rice continues in adequate supply, and all 
indications point to a generally favorable 
rice-supply situation throughout the year. 
Imports during the first half of 1949 totaled 
only 5,000 metric tons. 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW Po.Licy ESTABLISHED FOR TRANSFER 
ABROAD OF EARNINGS AND CAPITAL 
The Philippine Central Bank announced, 


in a press release issued on August 3, 1950, 
that in addition to the former 10 percent 
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ruling it will allow firms to transfer abroed 
earnings and/or capital up to 30 percent 
annually of their capital investment in the 
Philippines as of December 31, 1949. Capital 
investment for this purpose is described by 
the bank as fixed assets or capital stock out- 
standing, whichever is larger. For corpora- 
tions, the percentage of fixed assets to be 
considered capital investment is in relation 
to foreign participation in the capital stock; 
for companies and other firms it is in rela- 
tion to foreign participation in the organiza- 
tion. 

The earlier ruling referred to limited re- 
mittances of profits and dividends to 10 per- 
cent of net profits after taxes, or to 10 percent 
of capital stock, whichever was higher, pro- 
vided that in no case could such remittances 
exceed the average amount of profits and 
dividends remitted in the two preceding 
years. 


EXPORTS OF COPRA AND COCONUT OIL MUST 
BE COVERED BY LETTERS OF CREDIT 


All export shipments of copra and coconut 
oil from the Philippines must be covered by 
irrevocable letters of credit that provide for 
drawings at sight, according to Export Regu- 
lation No. 2 issued by the Exchange Control 
Department of the Central Bank on July 22, 
1950. The regulation became effective imme- 
diately. Under its terms an exporter must 
also make a declaration to the Collector of 
Customs that payment for such commodities 
will be received in the manner required. 

Shipments of copra and coconut oil on any 
other basis may be made only under specific 
license granted by the Exchange Control 
Department. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LONG-ESTABLISHED ALIEN IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR PROTECTED BY CABINET RULING 


Americans and other aliens long in busi- 
ness in the Philippines will be given quota 
allocations for the importation of flour on 
the basis of traditional quota patterns, in 
compliance with a ruling of the Philippine 
Cabinet announced on August 4, 1950, and 
reported by telegram from the United States 
Embassy in Manila. Preferences to Filipinos 
will be extended only in the allocation of 
quotas to new importers. The importation 
of flour is under the exclusive control of the 
Philippine Relief and Trade Rehabilitation 
Administration (PRATRA), in accordance 
with regulations issued by the Wheat Flour 
Board. The latter was established follow- 
ing adherence by the Philippines to the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. 


PoLICcCY ON IMPORTATION OF DRUGS AND 
PHARMACEUTICALS FORMULATED BY IM- 
PORT CONTROL Boarp 


Four types of drugs have been declared 
nonquota goods by the Import Control Board, 
and extension of credit for the importation 
of streptomycin, which was stopped last 
March by the Central Bank, is again permit- 
ted. The nonquota drugs—antibiotics, bio- 
logicals, vitamins, and sulfas—will be 
subject to the 1948 ceiling, that is, exchange 
cover will not be allowed in excess of the 
c. i. f. value of imports in 1948, in accordance 
with section 9 of the new import-control law, 
Republic Act 426 of May 18, 1950. Hospital 
equipment also is exempted from quota. 

A number of other drugs are subjected to 
the full reduction of 40 percent established 
for prime imports, listed in appendix A to 
the law. The cut of 4G percent from the 
base period (average imports in 1946-48) 
applies to cough sirups, ointments except 
those of antibiotic content, analgesics and 
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antipyretics, anthelmintics, and antacids. 
Tonics are assigned a cut of 28 percent. 

The Import Control Board’s ruling also 
defined “household remedies and proprietary 
drugs and medicines” as excluding biological 
products, antibiotics, and specific remedies 
of high chemical purity, such as salvarsan, 
mapharsen, and quinine substitutes. 

Wholesale importers, of drug and pharma- 
ceuticals are granted import licenses for a 
period of 3 months. 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOLS ON TRADE 
CONCLUDED WITH U. S. S. R. 


The 5-year trade agreement between Po- 
land and the U. S. S. R., signed in January 
1948, was augmented in June 1950 by a series 
of agreements designed to expand further 
trade between the two countries. The new 
agreement regulates the exchange of goods 
between Poland and the U. S. S. R. until 
1958. In the years 1951-58, it plans to in- 
crease the average annual turn-over by 60 
percent above the 1948-51 level. The agree- 
ment further provides that Soviet deliveries 
of capital equipment to Poland are to be 
increased to about 40 percent of total deliv- 
eries. The cost of the capital equipment will 
be covered in part by a credit of 400,000,000 
rubles ($100,000,000 at the official rate of 
exchange). 

The 1948 trade agreement provided for an 
exchange of goods totaling $%1,000,000,000 
during the period 1948 through 1952. Under 
that agreement the Soviets were to extend a 
credit of $450,000,000 for the purchase of cap- 
ital goods. Information on the actual dis- 
tribution of foreign trade is no longer pub- 
lished by the Polish Government. 


Spain 
Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE REGULATIONS FOR TRAVELERS 
LIBERALIZED 


The Spanish Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce and the Ministry of the Treasury, 
in a joint decree of July 21, 1950, provided 
that travelers departing from Spain may 
carry with them up to 2,000 pesetas in notes 
of the Bank of Spain, and that travelers en- 
tering Spain may bring into the country up 
to 10,000 pesetas in the same notes. Span- 
ish money other than notes of the Bank of 
Spain (i. e., coins) may still not be carried 
into or out of the country. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“GERMANY.” ) 


Sweden 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
STOCKEOLM 
(Dated July 20, 1950) 


GENERAL REVIEW 
Improvement in the favorable economic 
situation prevailing in Sweden appeared to 
be somewhat less rapid during June, although 





no major changes took place. Production 
was reported to have continued to rise in 
many fields of industry, although it fell in 
some, and the volume of unemployment was 
still insignificant, with several industries in- 
sisting that the authorities permit workers 
to be brought in from neighboring countries. 
Retail trade turn-over declined somewhat in 
certain branches, although the supply of 
goods gradually improved, leaving more for 
export. Retail sales of automotive vehicles 
were definitely higher than in June 1949. 
The national debt was reported to be 12,000,- 
000,000 crowns on June 30, against 11,900,- 
000,000 crowns on May 31 (1 crown=U. S. 
$0.193), and note circulation declined to 
3,000,000,000 crowns). 

Air traffic was seasonally higher, the same 
being true of tourist traffic and shipping, 
although laid-up tonnage of small vessels 
was greater. The weather was favorable for 
the beginning of grain harvesting. The gen- 
eral price index and the price index for con- 
sumer goods were several points higher than 
a year earlier. The general import price 
index remained steady, but the general ex- 
port price index continued its upward 
course. Imports and exports were well 
above June 1949, the latter resulting pri- 
marily from increased production in the 
capital goods, mining, metal, and forestry 
industries. Both the production of elec- 
tricity and the industrial consumption of 
electricity were higher than a year earlier, 
and the production of pig iron was up as a 
result of improved fuel and labor supplies. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather and growing conditions up to the 
present time promise a normal 1950 crop. 
Detrimental factors have been the relatively 
severe damage to fall-seeded oil crops, be- 
lated and prolonged seedings in certain 
areas, and dry weather in June. On the 
other hand, soil moisture at the outset of the 
season was exceptionally ample, in some areas 
too ample; and the application of commercial 
fertilizers, insecticeds, and fungicides, and 
the use of mechanical equipment has set new 
records. The hay crop is estimated to be 
above normal; around 50 percent has been 
brought under roof in central Sweden and 80 
percent in southern Sweden. The fruit trees 
promise above-normal yields. Current mar- 
ketings of livestock products exceed last year 
by 15-20 percent for cattle and hogs. 

Exports of certain agricultural products 
during the first 5 months of the year were as 
follows (in metric tons): Butter, 5,548 (4 in 
corresponding period of 1949); cheese, 4,002 
(230); eggs, 6,363 (603). These products 
reached the surplus stage during the second 
half of 1949. Production of meat, on the 
other hand, is not sufficient to meet demand, 
and about 12,600 tons were imported during 
the first 5 months of the year, 

On July 4, the State Food Commission was 
formally converted into a price regulatory 
agency under the name of Statens Jord- 
bruksnamnd (Agricultural Marketing Board). 


FINANCE 


The Riksbank’s gold and net exchange 
holdings totaled 1,412,000,000 crowns on June 
30, 1950, showing an increase of 45,000,000 
crowns in June, due primarily to the use of 
35,000,000 crowns of crown liabilities to for- 
eign banks for effecting payments to Swedish 
exporters at the end of the half year. 

In comparison with June 1949, the fore- 
going total denoted an increase of 740,000,- 
000 crowns. Of this total increase, however, 
125,000,000 crowns resulted from the devalua- 
tion of the Swedish crown in September 1949. 
and 154,000,000 crowns from transfers in 
February and May 1950 of certain exchange 
assets (French bons du Tresor and British 
Treasury bills) from the Swedish National 
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106,000,000 crowns since June 1949 in “other 
foreign assets” to a considerable extent rep- 
resents additional claims on the ECA (unused 
conditional dollar-aid allotments). The net 
change in the gold fund (exclusive of the 
devaluation increase) was a rise of 2,000,000 
crowns. The net inflow of liquid exchange 
since June 1949, therefore, appears to have 
been approximately 350,000,000 crowns, the 
result of an inflow of 480,000,000 crowns dur- 
ing the second half of 1949 and an outflow 
of 130,000,000 crowns during the first half 
of 1950, which are normal seasonal trends in 
Sweden. 

The Swedish domestic money market was 
characterized in June by continued liquidity. 
This was evidenced by a stock market turn- 
over twice as large as in June 1949. During 
the first half of 1950 stock sales totaled 
109,000,000 crowns, compared with 61,000,000 
crowns during the first half of 1949. In 
early June the industrial stock index rose 
sharply to 129.46 (100 at end of 1938), the 
highest since 1947, when a postwar peak of 
138.51 was reached. In the subsequent 
weeks there was a reversal, and on June 30 
the index was 126.5. This was a marked 
advance, however, over June 30, 1949, when 
the index was 101.94. During the final week 
of June there was a definite, though not very 
strong, reaction to the decline in the New 
York and London stock markets resulting 
from events in Korea. Corporate dividends 
paid in 1950 have been practically the same 
as in 1949, and consequently the rise in stock 
prices has somewhat reduced investment re- 
turns. 

Decision on the Government bill of March 
31, proposing slightly amended extension un- 
til the end of 1951 of the law limiting cor- 
porate dividends and release of frozen profits 
at the end of 1950 and 1951, has been post- 
poned until the fall session of the Riksdag. 

The Swedish Government is adhering to 
its policy of stable interest rates and at 
present shows no intention of permitting 
a rise similar to that recently effected by the 
Central Bank of Denmark. 


LABOR 


May 1950 employment in manufacturing 
(including mining and quarrying) was 0.3 
percent lower than in May 1949; the number 
of male workers increased by 0.6 percent, and 
the number of female workers decreased by 
3.8 percent. 

The latest figures on unemployment are 
for April 30, at which time the figure was 
2.1 percent of trade-union membership, 
compared with 2.7 percent in March 1950 
and 2.8 percent on April 30, 1949. Unem- 
ployment in the Building Workers Union 
dropped from 9.2 percent in April 1949 to 5.6 
percent in April 1950, although the figures 
for the Painters Union were 11.3 percent in 
1950 and 11 percent in 1949. 

From February to May 1950 the average 
hourly earnings of adult male workers in- 
creased by 2.5 percent, and for adult female 
workers by 0.9 percent, a reversal of the re- 
cent trend toward closing the gap between 
male and female earnings. 


Woop PuLp 


Wood-pulp manufactures during May 1950 
amounted to 198,000 metric tons (94,000 tons 
of sulfite and 56,000 tons of sulfate), of 
which 150,000 metric tons were for sale to 
oversea markets. 

Wood-pulp stocks on June 1, 1950, 
amounted to 159,000 metric tons, of which 
147,000 metric tons (88,000 of sulfite and 
59,000 of sulfate) were for sale to oversea 
markets, the small balance being for the 
use of the mills themselves. 


SHIPPING 


The total freight index of the Svenska 
Handelsbank (1935—100) was 210 at the be- 
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ginning of June, and the index for coal 
freights was 190, grain 148, timber 245, and 
paper pulp 256. 

The number of Swedish vessels laid up is 
reported to be increasing to an alarming ex- 
tent. Foreign shipping agencies are taking 
over the routes which Swedish vessels have 
had to give up because of high operating 
expenses resulting from severe crew legis- 
lation, command regulations, inspection 
rules, and other factors. On June 1, 1950, 
58 vessels, representing 71,157 tons dead- 
weight, were officially reported to be laid up, 
against 25, totaling 35,196 tons deadweight, 
laid up on June 1, 1949. Unofficial and un- 
confirmed reports place the number of ves- 
sels and tonnage laid up at present much 
higher—108 vessels, representing 209,000 tons 
deadweight. 

INDUSTRY 


The general industrial production index 
for May 1950 declined by 5 points, or 2.5 
percent, to 202 from 207 (revised figure) the 
previous month (1935=100). This decline, 
however, is to be regarded as a seasonal oc- 
currence. The index figure for May 1950 is 
four points, or 2 percent, higher than the 
corresponding figure for May 1949—202 
against 198. The capital-goods production 
index was 224, against 214 in 1949; the lum- 
ber-production index was 233, against 175; 
the paper and pulp production index was 
133, against 122; the mining and metal pro- 
duction index remained unchanged at 228; 
while other indexes showed decreases. 


AVIATION 


Flight clearance in and out of Sweden dur- 
ing May 1950 numbered 878 arrivals, against 
848 in May 1949, and 885 departures, against 
845 in May 1949. Total arrivals for the first 
5 months of 1950 numbered 3,412, against 
3,347 for the like period of 1949 and 2,926 
for the like period of 1948; departures totaled 
3,409, against 3,341 and 2,920, respectively. 


PRICE INDEXES 


Fluctuations in various price indexes dur- 
ing June 1950, based on preliminary figures 
obtained from the Swedish Board of Trade 
and Social Board, compared with the pre- 
ceding month, were as follows: The wholesale 
price index rose by 2 points to 223 (1935= 
100); the import price index rose by 3 points 
to 315 owing to increases in prices of coffee, 
cacao beans, and metals; the export price 
index rose by 13 points to 297 owing to the 
increased world market quotations for forest 
products; the retail price index for May 15 
to June 15, 1950 rose by 0.3 point to 176.7, 
compared with 176.4 (revised figure) in the 
preceding monthly period; and the general 
food price index for May 15 to June 15, 1950 
remained unchanged at 180.1. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The latest available statistics reveal that 
Sweden‘s total foreign trade for the first 5 
months of 1950 amounted to 4,269,889,000 
crowns, compared with 3,342,376,000 crowns 
during the first 5 months of 1949, an increase 
of 27.7 percent. Imports increased from 
1,784,658,000 crowns to 2,228,480,000 crowns, 
or by nearly 25 percent, and exports increased 
more than 31 percent, from 1,557,718,000 
crowns to 2,041,409,000 crowns. 

There was no Change in the line-up of 
Sweden’s leading traders; the United King- 
dom continued in first place, followed by the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the United 
States, and Norway. The rapid growth of 
trade between Germany and Sweden is re- 
ported to be due to lower prices for German 
export products plus better delivery dates 
than can be obtained in the United Kingdom. 

Exports of forestry products were very ac- 
tive, although the United Kingdom, a tra- 
ditional buyer, did not participate in timber 


sales to the same extent that it did a year 
earlier. 

Imports of assembled automobiles reported 
for the first half-year period reached a record 
figure of 20,386. The two largest previous 
years were 1939 and 1938, when imports of 
assembled vehicles in the first half of the 
year were, respectively, 19,756 and 14,989. 

Imports of automotive products during the 
first 5 months of 1950 consisted of 12,795 
assembled passenger autos, compared with 
only 1,602 during the same period of last 
year; 1,340 assembled trucks, compared with 
965; and 168 chassis, compared with 174. The 
total value of imports of assembled units, 
chassis, replacement parts, and parts for as- 
sembly during the 5-month period was 88,- 
788,000 crowns, compared with 24,966,000 
crowns in the same period of 1949, an in- 
crease of more than 255 percent. From pre- 
liminary import figures it appears that the 
United Kingdom furnished over 55 percent 
of automotive imports, followed by France 
with 15, the United States with 13, and West 


Syria 
Exchange and Finance 


RECENT PRICE INCREASES 


The period following the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea has been marked by a sharp 
fall in the Syrian pound and a substantial 
increase in the price of imported goods, states 
a report dated August 1, 1950, from the 
United States Legation in Damascus. The 
decline in the Syrian pound is a result of 
heavy foreign-exchange demands reportedly 
caused by the forward buying of imported 
commodities. Such buying appears to have 
been encouraged by a governmental an- 
nouncement of the extension of all possible 
facilities to national industries for the build- 
ing up of inventories of essential raw ma- 
terials and spare parts, and the underwrit- 
ing by the Government of loans to various 
industries, which if not specifically for the 
building up of inventories has been so in- 
terpreted by the press and public. 

A heavy demand for foreign exchange to 
finance gold transactions is also reported, 
and although this is believed to have occurred 
primarily in the Beirut, (Lebanon) market, 
such gold transactions have had a direct 
impact on the Syrian pound because of the 
tendency of Syrian and Lebanese pounds to 
move together in the local market. 

The market recently has been character- 
ized by hoarding, which has resulted in the 
virtual disappearance of many items and 
substantial price increases amounting to 
from 25 to 50 percent on imported goods 
generally and smaller increases on locally 
produced goods. 

The Government has taken formal action 
to control wheat and informal action to alle- 
viate conditions in other fields. For every 
ton of wheat exported, a substantial frac- 
tion of a ton must be sold to the Govern- 
ment at official prices. In other fields, the 
Government has taken informal measures 
through police action directed against some 
of the more flagrant speculators in the 
wholesale, retail, and money markets. These 
measures have resulted in the closing of 
some shops and putting many of the Da- 
mascus exchange dealers temporarily out of 
business except for small transactions. 


Taiwan (Formosa) 


Economic Conditions 


The economic scene in Taiwan during 
May was dominated by a contraction in credit 
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and the local note issue as the Government 
continued its policy of keeping the issuance 
of new Taiwan yuan currency below the 
legal limit of NTY200,000,000. This had the 
effect of further tightening the money mar- 
ket, with the result that business firms, 
already beset by marketing problems and 
rising production costs, found it increasingly 
difficult to obtain working capital. The Gov- 
ernment’s tight money policy, moreover, con- 
tinued to be reflected in a relatively stable 
price level. 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


The Bank of Taiwan announced that, as 
of May 31, total note circulation (exclusive 
of subsidiary notes) amounted to NTY196,- 
392,266, a decrease of only NTY216,000 since 
the end of April. For the first time it was 
noted that United States dollar foreign-ex- 
change surrender certificates and silver dol- 
lar coins were used as reserves to back the 
note issue, together comprising nearly 35 per- 
cent of the total backing. 

The Government adopted measures simi- 
lar to those used in April to obtain needed 
funds to meet its expenditures (see FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 24, 1950, p. 23). The 
rather severe contraction in credit and note 
issue resulted from the following more im- 
portant steps taken during the month: 

1. Foreign-exchange allocations to Govern- 
ment and private firms during May totaled 
US$836,450, HK$544,642 and £127,345. In ad- 
dition, Japanese barter credits amounting to 
US$243,948 were extended. 

2. Sales of foreign-currency deposit notes 
during the month had the net effect of aug- 
menting the Government’s currency hold- 
ings by NTY26,817,000. (Thus in May the 
amount of local currency paid in for foreign- 
currency deposit notes, foreign-exchange sur- 
render certificates, and Japanese barter cred- 
its by importers was in excess of the amount 
of currency surrendered by exporters, al- 
though in the long run the two should ap- 
proximate each other.) 

3. Sales of gold by the Bank of Taiwan 
during May recalled the largest single 
amount of local currency, NTY64,853,880. 
(This figure, incidentally, exceeded the de- 
crease in gold reserves for the month, which 
dropped by NTY40,556,000.) 

4. About NTY12,000,000 in cash was ab- 
sorbed by special high-interest-rate deposit 
accounts of all local banks in May. 

In addition to the foregoing, large sales of 
United States dollar deposit notes, purchases 
of patriotic bonds, and other tax measures, 
contributed to a net withdrawal in credit and 
currency notes of at least NTY¥100,000,000 
during the month. Thus the Government 
was able to keep the note issue below the 
legal limit despite press comment on the 
tightness of the money market. 

(The Government, however, acceded to the 
long-standing requests of business and other 
groups by authorizing an increase of NTY50,- 
000,000 in local currency in the second week 
of July. These extra notes are to be used 
only for activating agriculture, industry, and 
commerce and are to be fully backed by gold, 
United States dollar exchange certificates, 
and silver dollar coins. Actual issuance of 
the notes, however, has not as yet been re- 
ported.) 

Because of the shortage of currency, the 
Bank of Taiwan suspended the release of 
all loans for 9 days beginning May 9, and 
the Provincial Loans Examination Commit- 
tee suspended the granting of long-term 
(1-month) loans for a week. 

In a new levy designed to replace the sale 
of patriotic bonds (the market for which 
appeared to have reached a saturation 
peint), the Government planned to raise 
more than NTY75 million from the sale of 
hew “savings coupons” of NTY5 each. 
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Prizes are offered as an inducement to pur- 
chasers, and the money derived is to be used 
to provide billets for evacuated troops. 

Both the official rate for foreign-exchange 
surrender certificates and that for foreign 
currency deposit notes remained unchanged 
during May at NTY8 and NTY835 to the 
United States dollar, respectively. Despite 
the tight money market, the market buying 
rates for United States dollars rose steadily 
during the month, increasing from NTY9.9 
to 1 on May 1 to NTY11.8 to 1 on May 25. 
The buying prices for gold bars also ad- 
vanced on the open market from NTY362 
per ship tael of 1,323 ounces to NTY370 over 
the same period. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


According to the Bank of Taiwan, earn- 
ings of foreign exchange from local exports 
in May totaled US$2,176,579, a drop of 43.4 
percent from the April figure of $3,854,682. 
While exports of sugar, the principal earner 
of foreign exchange, were valued at only 
$1,125,697, this figure did not (by the end 
of May) refiect actual shipments abroad. 

The unfavorable position of tea exports in 
May, caused by severe competition of China- 
mainland green tea, was further aggravated 
by the establishment of new export floor 
prices for all grades of tea, generally 10 per- 
cent above current world market prices. 
In response to protests by tea exporters, Pro- 
vincial authorities promised to adjust the 
prices to conform to the market. 

With a view to promoting barter trade 
with Japan, the Provincial Government 
ruled that, effective May 31, no import li- 
cense would be issued for imports of cotton 
textiles and flour unless these commodities 
were imported from Japan on a barter basis 
or from other areas with foreign-exchange 
surrender certificates held by private firms 
or individuals. 

Although the Chinese Government effected 
its withdrawal from the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) on May 4, as 
previously reported, the Ministry of Finance 
announced that the island’s current specially 
reduced import tariff rates were to remain 
in effect. 

Declared exports from Taiwan to the 
United States in May were valued at US$180,- 
887, a drop of only $12,914 from April de- 
clared shipments. Exports of citronella oil, 
paper hat bodies, and tea comprised 72 per- 
cent of the total. 


INDUSTRY 


As a result of the tightness of credit, busi- 
ness continued dull in May. Inability to 
obtain working capital from normal sources 
(loans at black-market interest rates were 
reported as exorbitant) forced some firms 
into bankruptcy. Although the Provincial 
Bank Loans Examination Committee had 
approved commercial loans totaling NTY19,- 
461,470 during the month, the actual 
amount made available to the 1,018 firms 
involved is not known. 

While the Industry and Banking Subcom- 
mittee of the Provincial Production Board 
made loans aggregating NTY9,370,000 and an 
additional US$150,000 in Japanese barter 
credits, they all went to Government enter- 
prises, no loans being extended to private 
firms. (In April this subcommittee granted 
loans to Government organizations totaling 
NTY14,875,760; private firms received only 
US$28,778.) 

On May 3 the Provincial Government de- 
cided to reduce by half the business tax on 
industrial enterprises making commodities 
related to national defense or daily 
necessities. 

Coal production on the island during May 
amounted to 125,000 metric tons, exceeding 
the April total by about 10,000 metric tons. 
Local consumption was about 105,000 metric 












tons, leaving about 20,000 tons for stock- 
piling. 
AGRICULTURE 

While favorable weather conditions pre- 
vailed during the early and middle weeks of 
May, rain at the end of the month threatened 
to hamper harvesting of the first rice crop. 
It was reported that 815,000 acres were 
planted to rice this season, the yield of which 
is expected to approximate 660,000 metric 
tons of unhusked rice, 80,000 tons more than 
last year’s corresponding crop. 

Sugarcane acreage for the 1950-51 crop 
totaled 194,368 acres, or 81.2 percent of the 
initial goal of 197,600 acres. From the lat- 
ter acreage the Taiwan Sugar Corporation 
expects to produce 400,000 metric tons of 
sugar (nearly 35 percent below the total 
production of 612,624 metric tons reported 
for the 1949-50 season). To encourage 
planting for the 1951-52 crop, the Corpora- 
tion has announced that it proposes to grant 
a total of NTY45,000,000 in loans (three 
times that granted for the 1950-51 crop), a 
bonus to farmers, and loans of fertilizers. 

The processing of spring tea was com- 
pleted by May 20, and it was reported that 
only about 3,000 metric tons were produced, 
compared with the original estimate of 4,000 
metric tons. The decrease was attributed 
to marketing difficulties. Green tea ac- 
counted for over 70 percent of the total. 
Thus far only 40 percent of the authorized 
NTY7,000,000 in loans for spring and summer 
tea has been released. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Except for a short interval when all local 
vessels were commandeered for the evacua- 
tion of the Chushan Islands, all land, sea, 
and air transportation facilities functioned 
at normal levels during the month. 

Cargo movements through Keelung during 
May were reported as 50,868 metric tons in- 
coming and 9,537 metric tons outgoing; at 
Kaohsiung, incoming cargo during the 
month was reported as 26,153 metric tons 
and outgoing cargo as 26,058 metric tons. 

An agreement on postal and telegraphic 
services was reported to have been concluded 
between SCAP and the Chinese Government 
at the end of the month. Parcel-post serv- 
ice between Taiwan and Japan was started 
on June 1, and the China Merchants Steam 
Navigation Company placed one of its ships 
on a regularly scheduled freight-passenger 
run between Taiwan and Japan. 


Union of South 
Africa 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PRETORIA 
(Dated June 14, 1950) 


TRADE-CONTROL DEVELOPMENTS 


The recent trend of selective relaxation of 
import controls, particularly those applicable 
to imports of soft-currency goods, continued 
in evidence during June. Highlighting de- 
velopments was the announcement on June 
8 of a consumer-goods import permit issue for 
the second half of 1950 (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of July 17, 1950) and a later 
announcement by the Minister of Economic 
Affairs that, because of a serious loss of cus- 
toms revenue, imports of whisky would be 
permitted during the final 6 months of 1950 
on the same basis as the current consum- 
er-goods issue. In effect, this means that 
importers will be allowed about 20 percent 
of their normal 1948 whisky imports and the 
“restricted permits’’ may be converted into 
“universal,’’ that is, hard-currency permits 
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in accordance with the ratio applied to cur- 
rent consumer-goods permits. 

Also, it was announced on June 30 that the 
Government had approved a scheme under 
which special restricted permits would be 
issued for the importation of certain speci- 
fied commodities from war-shattered Euro- 
pean countries. No indication has been giv- 
en as to the extent of the special quotas to 
be issued importers under this arrangement 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of August 
21, 1950, for additional details). 

Legislation amending in two respects the 
Geneva General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade Act of 1948 was enacted during the 
month. Under the first amendment, which 
by governmental proclamation was made 
retroactive to June 7, 1948, the Government 
is empowered to apply GATT rates of duty 
to imported goods produced or manufactured 
in non-GATT territories with which the 
Union has entered into bilateral trade 
agreements providing for most-favored-na- 
tion treatment. The effect of the amend- 
ment is to grant parliamentary sanction to 
the Government’s practice of extending GATT 
duty rates to certain of the Union’s bilateral 
trading partners that are not contracting 
parties to GATT. Under the second amend- 
ment the Government is empowered to grant, 
by proclamation, reciprocal most-favored- 
nation treatment to Western Germany in 
accordance with the agreement entered into 
by certain contracting parties to GATT in 
1948 and signed ad referendum by the Union. 
A proclamation rendering this amendment 
effective has not yet been issued. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary trade statistics for May show 
that merchandise imports totaled £22,700,315 
and merchandise exports, £14,139,016. The 
import surplus of £8,561,299 in May 1959 
represented a substantial increase over the 
corresponding figure for the preceding month 
but was considerably less than the £17,060,199 
import surplus shown for May 1949. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


A slowing down of capital inflow from 
abroad was evident from the Reserve Bank’s 
balance sheet at the end of June. Holdings 
of foreign bills discounted, principally ster- 
ling, dropped from £84,505,467 on May 30, 
1950, to £83,310,264 on June 30, a decrease of 
£1,195,203. The Reserve Bank’s holdings of 
gold coin and bullion also: were slightly re- 
duced, falling from £62,991,477 on May 30 to 
£62,819,571 at the end of June. A corre- 
sponding reduction took place in the ratio 
of gold reserves to liabilities to the public— 
from 71.4 to 69.9 percent. 

Other developments in the field of finance 
included passage by Parliament of the Fi- 
nance Act, No. 36 of 1950. The most impor- 
tant provisions of this act (omnibus law 
relating to a number of internal financial 
matters) have the effect of fixing June 30, 
1950, as the date of revaluation of the Reserve 
Bank’s gold reserve at the new statutory price 
of £12 8s. per fine ounce and establishing a 
legal basis for the allocation of profits result- 
ing from revaluation of the gold reserve. 
The Reserve Bank’s gold holdings were re- 
valued in its balance sheet of December 31, 
1949 by Government notice. The Finance 
Act provides that the net profit resulting 
from revaluation of the gold reserve on June 
30, 1950, shall be allocated as follows: (a) An 
amount not exceeding £4,700,000 is to be 
applied to meeting the net loss, arising from 
the devaluation of the South African pound, 
on the Reserve Bank’s outstanding forward 
exchange contracts in non-Union currencies 
as of September 18, 1949; and (b) the bal- 
ance of the profit, the amount of which is not 
available to the public at this time, includ- 
ing the balance of the amount referred to in 
(a), which is not required for the purpose 
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stated, is to be applied to redemption of the 
public debt of the Union. It is further pro- 
vided that any balance standing to the credit 
of the Reserve Bank’s Gold Price Adjustment 
Account on June 30, 1950, is also to be applied 
to public-debt redemption. 

Available information indicates that 
although the gold reserve was revalued on 
December 31, 1949, for purposes of the Cen- 
tral Bank’s balance sheet, the date of June 
30, 1950, was designated in order to allow for 
adjustments to be made in revaluation 
profits as of that date on account of net 
claims for nonsterling payments made 
through London on behalf of the Union be- 
fore devaluation but which were submitted 
to the Bank of England after devaluation and 
had to be settled at the predevaluation rate. 


INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Reports on the creation of new industries 
in the Union indicate that a new nylon- 
stocking factory now under construction 
at East London will begin production within 
about 6 months. It is estimated that the 
factory will be able to produce about 20 per- 
cent of South Africa’s requirements for nylon 
hosiery. An American firm has invested 
about $100,000 in the plant and controls 51 
percent of the stock. American technical 
personnel include the manager and the chief 
chemist of the plant. 

Indications are that farming conditions in 
most parts of the Union are continuing fav- 
orably as a result of the widespread May 
rains. Satisfactory grazing is expected to 
benefit wool production next season, but 
this situation has not improved supplies of 
cattle and sheep for slaughter, despite re- 
cent increases in producers’ prices, and the 
supply of meat for local consumption appears 
to be at a low ebb. Probable reasons for the 
shortage are that farmers are withholding 
stock for breeding purposes and for slaughter 
later in the season. 

The maize crop for the 1949-50 season 
has been estimated at approximately 26,000,- 
000 bags of 200 pounds each. The heavy May 
rains do not appear to have materially altered 
crop prospects. 

Wool offerings during May totaled 42,440 
bales, an increase of 1,529 bales over the 
April figure, and outright sales amounted to 
38,098 bales, according to statistics compiled 
by the South African Wool Disposals Or- 
ganization. Early June quotations for spin- 
ners were between 581!4d. and 75d., compared 
with mid-May and mid-April average price 
ranges of 63d. to 74144d. and 5814d. to 661,d. 
Outstanding offerings sold between 80d. and 
90d. Exports of grease wool during May 
totaled 10,000,000 pounds, a slight increase 
over the April figure of 8,700,000 pounds. 
Oversea demand remained firm during June 
for mohair, hides, and skins. 


MINING AND MINERALS 


Gold output in the Transvaal during June 
amounted to 988,814 fine ounces valued at 
£12,277,654, according to figures issued by the 
Chamber of Mines. This represents a decline 
of 23,785 ounces valued at £295,231 from the 
production of the preceding month, as a re- 
sult of the shorter working month. 

Gold production in the first half of 1950 
totaled 5,848,167 fine ounces valued at £72,- 
590,168 at the postdevaluation price of gold 
in sterling, which was 248s. 3d. an ounce. 
In the corresponding period of 1949, 5,738,966 
fine ounces of gold were produced, worth 
£49,498,582 at the price then ruling of 172s. 
6d. an ounce. The achievement of the gold- 
mining industry in increasing gold output 
cannot be assessed merely in ounces because 
following devaluation the industry reduced 
the average grade of the ore milled to take 
advantage of the increased gold price. Dur- 
ing the first 6 months of the current year, 
the average yield in gold per short ton of ore 


milled was 3.77 dwt., or 0.188 oz., as compared 
with about 4 dwt., or 0.2 oz. in the same 
period of last year. 

At the end of June the native labor force 
in the gold mines belonging to the Wit- 
watersrand Native Labour Association, Ltd., 
totaled 301,248, compared with 307,648 in the 
preceding month. 

The second annual report of the Natural 
Resources Development Council, recently 
tabled in the House of Assembly, states that 
it is conservatively estimated there will be at 
least 18 gold mines in operation in the 
Odendalsrus-Welkom area, Orange Free State, 
within a few years, and the eventual number 
of mines in the Free State gold field even- 
tually will be 22. At the present time, 13 
mines have been sited in the Orange Free 
State and 22 shafts are being sunk. Dia- 
mond drilling is still continuing over a large 
area, and the extent of the gold field has 
not yet been completely delimited. 

Production and sales of base minerals, in- 
cluding asbestos, copper, manganese, chrome, 
and vermiculite, were maintained at high 
levels during June and throughout the first 
half of 1950. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONTROLS LIFTED ON ADDITIONAL Goops 
OF SOFT-CURRENCY ORIGIN 


A revised and expanded list of commodi- 
ties of soft-currency origin no longer sub- 
ject to import controls in the Union of 
South Africa was announced by Notice 1519, 
published in the Government Gazette of 
June 30, 1950. 

The new list replaces an earlier list, an- 
nounced on March 8, 1950 (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of April 3, 1950 for details). 
In general, as in the former lists, items de- 
controlled are principally those used in the 
Union’s textile and clothing industry. The 
complete list, arranged by tariff item num- 
bers, as announced in the latest notice, is 
available on request from the Near Eastern 
and African Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW PROCEDURE FOR ADJUSTING VALUES OF 
Import LICENSES ANNOUNCED 


The British Board of Trade has announced 
that the arrangements made last October for 
adjusting the value of import licenses affected 
by devaluation (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 21, 1949) ended on 
July 31, 1950. As from August 1, holders of 
valid import licenses issued before October 
5, 1949, who wish adjustments made because 
the sterling value shown on the licenses is 
inadequate to cover commitments entered 
into on a foreign-currency basis are advised 
to apply direct to the Import Licensing 
Branch of the Board of Trade. It is stated 
that when such applications are made the 
import license itself should be submitted, 
together with a complete statement of the 
facts, including the following information: 

(a) Details of contracts, with supporting 
documentary evidence, placed against licenses 
issued before October 5, 1949. 

(b) Details of deliveries outstanding on 
September 18, 1949. 

(c) Details of deliveries under such con- 
tracts between September 18, 1949, and Au- 
gust 1, 1950. 

(d) Details of deliveries outstanding under 
such contracts on August 1, 1950. 


(Continued on p. 39) 














Aeronautical 
Products 


CIVIL-AVIATION DEVELOPMENTS, GREECE 


Civil aircraft registered in Greece at the 
end of 1949 totaled 20 units. In 1949, 5 con- 
verted United States aircraft were imported 
by Greek airlines. 

The effective demand for aeronautical 
equipment and supplies in Greece continues 
to be limited to a few sources. These are the 
Royal Hellenic Air Force, Greek Air Ministry, 
Athens, and the three operating Greek air- 
lines. 

The continuing acute foreign-exchange 
shortage in Greece and the poor financial 
condition of the Greek air-transport industry 
prevents Greece from being a propitious mar- 
ket for United States manufactured aero- 
nautical equipment and supplies. However, 
the two largest airlines use United States air- 
craft exclusively and are expected to con- 
tinue. Furthermore, a project exists for the 
establishment of a complete aircraft-over- 
haul base at Athens. It is expected that after 
steps are taken to alleviate the poor financial 
position of the Greek airlines this base will 
be established and it will be equipped from 
United States sources, 


PLANES IN OPERATION, VENEZUELA 


On July 25, 1950, 73 airplanes were reg- 
istered with the Venezuelan Direccién de 
Aeronautica Civil and were being operated 
by the Venezuelan scheduled airlines. The 
line owned and operated by the Venezuelan 
Government had 26 passenger and 2 cargo 
planes. One of the private airlines owned 
and operated 16 passenger, 1 cargo, and 2 
trainer units; a second line, 17 passenger 
and 1 cargo; a third, 3 passenger and 3 cargo; 
and the other, 1 passenger and 1 cargo. All 
of the aircraft are of United States manu- 
facture. 


AIRCRAFT USED FOR AGRICULTURAL 
PurRPOSEs, U. K. 


The Bristol Aeroplane Co. (U. K.) has been 
interested in the New Zealand tests for the 
aerial distribution of superphosphates and 
agricultural materials since publication of 
the results of the Royal New Zealand Air 
Force experiments made in 1948 and 1949. 
Experience gained in New Zealand and ad- 
vice from the members of the R. N. Z. A. F. 
experimental team showed that with little 
modification there can be considered as prac- 
ticable the proposals submitted by the com- 
pany to the New Zealand authorities in 
September 1949, for the introduction of the 
Bristol type 170 aircraft to large-scale aerial 
top-dressing work. 

The main advantages of the Bristol 170 
arise from the large cubic capacity of the 
fusilage of the aircraft which will enable 
an internal hopper of 6-ton capacity to be 
accommodated in the aircraft hold. Also, the 
operating cost of the aircraft is lower than 
of comparable aircraft, resulting in lower 
cost per ton of agricultural material dis- 
tributed on the ground. 
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Considerable experimental work in the 
plan to adapt the 170 to an aerial distribu- 


tion role has been carried out in Bristol dur- ° 


ing the past few months. Initially, work 
has been confined to the design, develop- 
ment, and air testing of a 1-ton hopper, in 
order to assess the rate of flow of material 
from the aircraft in the air, and the various 
densities and swathe dimensions which can 
be achieved under varying conditions of 
flight. This initial work was planned in order 
that the final 6-ton hopper would only re- 
quire to be an enlargement of the 1-ton 
unit. Test work has proved successful, and 
the company has decided to proceed imme- 
diately with the 6-ton hopper version of the 
aircraft. 


Automotive 
Products 


BuSsEs REPLACING STREETCARS, HABANA, 
CUBA 


All Habana (Cuba) streetcars will be re- 
placed eventually with new busses purchased 
in the United States and the United King- 
dom. More than 170 busses had been placed 
in operation by the end of July 1950, and 
others will be added to the fleet as they 
arrive. 

Old streetcars will be relegated perma- 
nently to roundhouses or sold for scrap. 


ECUADOR’s MOTOR-VEHICLE IMPORTS 


Motor-vehicles imports by Ecuador totaled 
120 passenger cars and 611 trucks, busses, 
tractors, and station wagons in the first 6 
months of 1950 compared with 175 and 629, 
respectively, in the corresponding period of 
1949. The United States supplied 103 pas- 
senger cars and 609 commercial vehicles in 
the 1950 period and 171 passenger cars and 
593 commercial vehicles in the 1949 period. 
The other vehicles in both years were im- 
ported from the United Kingdom. 


REGISTRATIONS IN NEW ZEALAND 


Registration of new motor vehicles in New 
Zealand in the first 6 months of 1950 in- 
cluded 6,718 passenger cars, 3,339 commercial 
vehicles, and 1,651 motorcycles as compared 
with 3,887, 3,778, and 904, respectively, in 
the corresponding period of 1949. In the 
1950 period, United States and Canadian 
makes totaled 388 passenger cars (651 in the 
1949 period); 250 commercial vehicles (615), 
and 8 motorcycles (7). The remaining mo- 
tor vehicles in both years with the exception 
of 2 passenger cars and 2 motorcycles in the 
1950 period, were British makes. 


Chemicals 


NEW COKE-OVEN PLANT OPERATING, 
HIRAPUR, INDIA 
The new coke-oven plant installed at Hira- 


pur, India, by the Indian Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., began operations in February 1950. 





The 72 ovens have a daily capacity of 1,600 
tons of coal, which will yield as byproducts 
15 tons of ammonium sulfate, 50 tons of tar, 
and more than 2,000 gallons of benzene. The 
benzene will be allowed to remain in the gas 
for the present. 

The plant is completely modern and can 
be expanded to meet additional needs. 


CausTic-Sopa Imports, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of caustic soda in the 
first quarter of 1950 totaled 16,250 metric 
tons, valued at $1,409,950, according to sta- 
tistics of the Ministry of Finance. This was 
an increase of 1,030 tons in volume but a 
decrease of $629,950 in value from imports in 
the first quarter of 1949. 


POTENTIAL MARKET FOR FERTILIZER, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Large sugar estates in the Dominican Re- 
public may be potential markets for ferti- 
lizers. Some of them have been conduct- 
ing experiments in the use of these products. 
There is little demand for fertilizers from 
Dominican farmers generally, however. 


PROGRESS IN GUATEMALA’S INDUSTRY; 
IMPORTS 


The Guatemalan chemical industry showed 
considerable progress in 1949. The produc- 
tion index rose to 140.6, according to pre- 
liminary figures (1946=100). 

Imports of chemical products in 1949 were 
valued at $1,055,000, compared with $1,540,000 
in 1948. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DDT PLAntT Post- 
PONED, MYSORE, INDIA 


The project to establish a DDT plant in 
Mysore, India, has been postponed for finan- 
cial reasons. The cost was expected to be 
300,000 rupees (1 rupee=$0.3017, United 
States currency, predevaluation; $0.2087, 
postdevaluation.) 


SPRAYING OF PADDY FIELDS, INDIA 


Plant-protection units of the Agricultural 
Department, India, have assisted in efforts 
to rid paddy fields of caterpillars, in certain 
districts of West Bengal. The affected area 
covers about 5,000 acres and has been dusted 
with hand and mechanical sprays. Spraying 
operations were still in progress in mid-July. 


ITALY’S IMPORTS FROM U. S. 


Licenses were granted by the Italian Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade for the importation 
from the United States in the first 6 months 
of 1950, of chemicals, dyes, resins, and med- 
icinals valued at $34,900,000. Payment was 
to be made in “free” dollars. 


CONTROL OF SUGAR-BEET PESTS, IRAN 


The army worm and the grasshopper are 
the pests most likely to damage the sugar- 
beet crop in Iran. Neither of the insects has 
appeared in plague proportions so far this 
season. Relatively small swarms of grass- 
hoppers have been reported in the south and 
west. 
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Under the Seven-Year Plan, the Sugar Fac- 
tories Co. is responsible for the control of 
insects and diseases attacking sugar beets. 
Formerly, this function was handled largely 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF DERRIS ROOTS, 
MALAYA 


In the second half of 1949, Malaya exported 
650 hundredweight (1 hundredweight=112 
pounds) of derris roots, a decrease of 28 per- 
cent from exports in the first 6 months of 
1949 and of 36 percent from exports in the 
corresponding period of 1948. Total exports 
in 1949 were 1,556 hundredweight, compared 
with 1,897 in 1948. The United Kingdom 
was the principal purchaser; small amounts 
went to the Netherlands, Burma, Hong Kong, 
Australia, and the United States. 

Imports of derris roots in the second half 
of 1949 amounted to 57 hundredweight, 
bringing the total for the year to 597, com- 
pared with 283 in 1948. Formosa accounted 
for 521 hundredweight in 1949; the remainder 
came from Indonesia. 


INSECTICIDES USED ON COTTON CROP, 
MATAMOROS, MEXICO 


Following hard rainfalls, leaf-worm. infes- 
tation has been heavy in the Matamoros 
district of Mexico. In addition, the boll 
weevil and the pink bollworm, which had 
been kept under control up to June 1, be- 
came more serious threats to the cotton 
crop. Tractor-drawn dusting equipment 
could not be used because of muddy fields, 
and planes used for spraying in the area 
were grounded by flooded airfields and land- 
ing strips. Between early June and early 
July, 3,000 to 4,000 metric tons of all types 
of insecticides were used against these infes- 
tations. 


Citric AciID IMPORTED, MEXICO 


Production of citric acid in Mexico is 
sporadic and not of commercial importance. 
A number of attempts to manufacture this 
material have been made by firms in Mexico 
City and Guadalajara, but results have not 
been satisfactory and requirements are sup- 
plied by imports. The United States has 
dominated the market since the beginning 
of World War II, but European competition 
is again being felt. 


PROGRESS IN INDUSTRY, Morocco 


In an Official summary of developments 
in Morocco, reference was made to the pro- 
gress of the chemical industry in 1949. 
Another favorable factor has been the in- 
creased production of phosphate rock, it 
was stated. 


PRODUCTS FREED FROM CONTROL, 
NETHERLANDS 


The Rijkabureau voor Chemische en 
Pharmaceutische Producten, Netherlands, 
has been liquidated, states a foreign chemi- 
cal journal. Chemical products were thus 
freed from control, effective May 31, 1950. 
Bones are one of the few items still controlled 
by legislation. 


OUTPUT OF PETROLEUM CHEMICALS, U. K. 


Expansion in the manufacture of organic 
chemicals from petroleum in the United 
Kingdom has been retarded by lack of a 
refining industry. However, with the estab- 
lishment of large refineries, several compan- 
ies have constructed oil-cracking units to 
produce petroleum chemicals. It is expected 
that refining capacity will reach 20,000,000 
long tons annually within the next 2 years. 
A chemical industry based on this output 
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has been started, but its growth depends on 
the progress of the refineries. Four large new 
chemical plants are under construction; two 
are in partial operation and the others are 
expected to be ready in 1951. 

The Shell works at, Stanlow, Cheshire, have 
a unit with an annual capacity of 24,000 tons 
of petroleum chemicals, mostly solvents, and 
a detergent factory with a capacity of 50,000 
tons, which may be raised later to 70,000 
tons. The chemical plant cost £4,000,000 and 
is considered one of the most modern in the 
world. It is assured supplies of raw mate- 
rial without transportation costs, as the 
company operates a large refinery at Stanlow 
and is constructing additional facilities. 

The plant of Petrochemicals at Partington 
has been under construction for 3 years and 
began operations early in 1950, although 
not on a full scale. It employs the Catarole 
process and has a total yearly capacity of 
75,000 to 100,000 tons of crude, which may 
be expanded later. The company plans to 
construct a refinery on the same site. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., has a 
large project at Wilton; an important unit 
is an oil-cracking plant for the production 
of ethylene, propylene, butane, and methane- 
hydrogen. The factory will handle 250,000 
tons of Middle East crudes a year and is ex- 
pected to be in operation by the end of 
1950. 

The plant at Grangemouth, Scotland, is 
owned jointly by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
and the Distillers Corporation and repre- 
sents the first stage of a three-part program. 
It will cost £4,000,000 and will produce ethyl 
and isopropyl alcohols for the plastics and 
rayon industries, as well as other chemicals. 
It is scheduled to be in operation early in 
1951. 


MANUFACTURING PLASTICS FROM FISH 
WASTE, NORWAY 


A firm in Bergen, Norway, is manufactur- 
ing plastics materials from fish waste. 
Production has been at the rate of 1,200 
kilograms daily but was expected to be 
increased to between 4,000 and 5,000 kilo- 
grams by April 1950. 


PLANS FOR PRODUCTION OF MAGNESIUM 
OXIDE, NoRWAY 


A subsidiary of Norsk Hydro, Norway, 
plans to begin production of magnesium 
oxide in the summer of 1951, says a foreign 
chemical publication. Initial capacity is 
expected to be about 9,000 metric tons an- 
nually and may be doubled later. Sea 
water and dolomite will be the raw materials. 


SuLFuRIc-AciIp PLANTS To OPERATE, 
WEST PAKISTAN 


Three sulfuric-acid plants—two with a 
daily capacity of 10 long tons and one of 20 
tons—are expected soon to begin operations 
in West Pakistan, states a foreign chemical 
journal. A 10-ton plant for the production 
of caustic soda by the electrolytic process 
also will be established. 


PAKISTAN SCIENCE CONFERENCE 


The Second Pakistan Science Conference 
was held in Karachi in April 1950. The 
agenda included discussions of applied 
chemistry and of the country’s urgent scien- 
tific and technological problems. 


URUGUAYAN MARKET 


Uruguayan importers of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals consider prospects good for 
larger imports of these products from the 
United States as a result of the newly an- 
nounced policy of the Export and Import 
Commission and the establishment of an 





individual quota system. It is understood 
that efforts will be made to make controls 
more flexible. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Fruits 


GUATEMALAN BANANA EXPORTS DECREASE 


Guatemalan exports of bananas in the first 
6 months of 1950 totaled 3,439,787 stems, the 
smallest foreign movement of this com- 
modity in the past 3 years. Shipments in the 
first 6 months of 1949 amounted to:3,918,114 
stems, and exports in the corresponding 
period of 1948 totaled 6,746,905 stems, or 
almost double those in the 1950 period. 

With the greatly reduced buying activity 
of the independents and small quantities of 
unsprayed bananas leaving Guatemala, a 
downward revision of the estimated 1950 
exports is necessary. Instead of the pre- 
vious forecast of 9,000,000 stems, exports 
probably will approximate 7,500,000 stems. 


Grains and Products 


REDUCTION OF EXTRACTION RATE OF FLOUR, 
ia € 


On July 24, 1950, the Minister of Food of 
Great Britain announced in the House of 
Commons that the extraction rate of flour 
would be reduced from 85 to 80 percent, 
effective August 27, 1950. In explaining the 
reason for the reduction, the Minister stated 
that additional amounts of other food were 
adding nutrients to the diet which formerly 
were obtained from the higher extraction of 
flour. 


Poultry and Products 


FRESH EGGs PERMITTED DUTY-FREE ENTRY 
INTO CUBA 


The Cuban Government is permitting the 
duty-free entry of fresh eggs into Cuba un- 
til December 15, 1950, provided that they 
weigh at least 20 ounces (net) per dozen. 

Cuban authorities also are allowing hatch- 
ing eggs to enter duty-free for a period of 
2 years. All such eggs must be stamped 
“para incubar” (for hatching) and must 
show name and address of farm where 
produced. 


Spices and Related Products 


VANILLA-BEAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
MADAGASCAR 


Opinions differ concerning Madagascar’s 
1950 vanilla-bean crop. The cyclone of last 
February did considerable damage in the 
Antalaha region but less than had been ex- 
pected; thus, the Comoro Islands crop is 
estimated at the usual 50 to 60 tons and 
that of Madagascar at about 300 tons, the 
total for the two areas possibly reaching as 
high as 350 tons. An Agriculture Service 
estimate is more optimistic, placing the 
total at 400 tons. Production in 1949 is given 
by the Agriculture Service at 285.8 tons. 

Local exporters estimate that there were 
from 100 to 125 metric tons in stock at the 
end of June 1950. 

Exports in the calendar year 1949 totaled 
584.8 metric tons, of which France took 
494.2 tons; United States, 84.5 tons; and 
Great Britain, 6.1 tons. During the first 
quarter of 1950, exports of vanilla beans 
totaled 160.8 tons, the United States taking 
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108.7 tons; France, 51.8 tons; and the Union 
of South Africa, 0.3 ton. 

Customs statistics list exports of vanilla 
powder in the first 3 months of 1950 at 3.1 
tons, of which the United States took 3 tons 
and France, 0.1 ton. The consulate’s rec- 
ords show exports amounting to 1,750 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) to the 
United States. Prices have gradually risen 
from $4 and $4.25 per kilogram f. o. b. for 
shipments to the United States in January 
1950 to $8.10 and $8.25 per kilogram f. o. b. 
for shipments made in May 1950. During 
the first 2 weeks of June, Bourbon vanilla 
beans were sold at $10.48 to $11.03 on the 
New York market. 


Sugars and Products 


REVIEW OF 1950 CuB1\N SuGAR-PRODUCING 
SEASON 


The 1950 Cuban sugar-producing season 
got off to a late start, primarily as a result 
of a cane growers’ strike, but ended relatively 
early because milling generally progressed 
rapidly. 

The output of raw sugar in the 1950 season 
amounted to about 6,127,000 short tons, or 
about 6 percent more than in 1949, and was 
exceeded in size only by the 1947 and 1948 
crops. The probably record-breaking aver- 
age sugar yield of 13.21 percent (actual) was 
largely responsible for the large crop to the 
extent that only 2 percent more cane was 
harvested in 1950 (46,900,000 short tons) 
than was milled in 1949. In the absence of 
accurate data, the assumption is that be- 
tween 2,900,000 and 3,000,000 acres of cane 
were harvested; and that, because of dry 
weather, the cane yield was not greatly dif- 
ferent from the below-average yield of last 
year (estimated at 15.65 short tons per acre). 

The total output of blackstrap molasses in 
the 1950 season probably ranged between 
265,000,000 and 270,000,000 gallons, or ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 gallons less than that 
in 1949. 

Exports of sugar (raw, refined, and turbi- 
nated, all expressed in terms of raw values) 
during the first 5 months of 1950 totaled 
2,105,737 short tons, or 7 percent more than 
the shipments in the same period of 1949, 
according to the Sugar Stabilization In- 
stitute. 

Exports in the first 5 months of 1950 went 
to a larger number of countries than those 
in the corresponding period of 1949. The 
United States continued to be by far Cuba’s 
leading market; the Netherlands ranked 
second and the United Kingdom third. 


RISE IN SUGAR PRICES, PERU 


A development of primary interest in the 
Peruvian agricultural field in recent months 
was the increase in sugar prices from an 
average of $4.20 per quintal (1 quintal=101.4 
pounds) to $4.75. Peru continued to export 
sugar to Chile, Belgium, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. The last purchase of raw sugar 
in Peru by the United States was in January 
1950. 


Furs 


BELGIAN IMPORTS OF DRESSED FURS AND 
Fur GARMENTS 


Beligum imported dressed furs valued at 
£33,065 from the United Kingdom in May 
1950 compared with £31,849 in May 1949, 
bringing the totals to £127,870 for January-— 
May 1950 and £135,891 for the like period of 
1949, according to a foreign trade publication. 
(Through September 18, 1949, £1—US$4.03; 
after that date £1=US$2.8.) All furs may 
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now be imported into Belgium without 
license. 

Keen competition on the domestic market 
made disposal of imported furs and fur gar- 
ments difficult during 1949, partly because of 
the fairly low prices on all but the most 
wanted articles. Astrakhan furs were most 
popular during 1949, according to trade state- 
ments. The fur wearing-apparel industry 
remained stable during 1949 and was con- 
sidered unlikely to expand during 1950. 
Prices were said to have fallen by about 15 
percent in 1949 from those in effect in 1948, 
and to have dropped by 40 percent from the 
1947 levels. It was further reported that 
quality suffered somewhat because of the 
reduction in prices. 

Belgium imported dressed furs of rabbit 
and hare valued at 6,548,000 Belgian francs 
and other dressed furs valued at 127,373,000 
Belgian francs in 1949, as well as dressed 
fur waste which could be used for fur wearing 
apparel valued at 19,102,000 Belgian francs 
and fur apparel valued at 3,434,000 francs. 
Fur imports (both dressed and raw, includ- 
ing apparel) in 1949 totaled 444,109,000 Bel- 
gian francs. (Through September 21, 1949, 
1 Belgian franc=US$0.02283; from Septem- 
ber 22, 1949, 1 Belgian franc=approximately 
US$0.02.) 


General Products 


POTENTIAL OUTPUT OF VENEZUELA’S NEW 
GLass FACTORY 


A new glass factory for the production of 
pressed and blown glassware has made con- 
structed at Maracay, 65 miles southeast of 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

Production is expected to amount to ap- 
proximately 2 tons of glassware daily, con- 
sisting of approximately 3,000 tumblers of 
various sizes, 1,000 pieces of stemware, and 
2,000 pieces of miscellaneous pressed glass- 
ware. 


DraFT STANDARDS FOR SHOVELS, PICKS, AND 
BEATERS, INDIA 


Expanding output of shovels, picks, and 
beaters (mauls and railway beater picks) in 
India has reached a value of approximately 
20,000,000 rupees (about $4,200,000, U. S. 
currency) annually. To eliminate needless 
varieties and to direct the manufacture of 
these implements into economic channels, 
the Hand Tools Sectional Committee of the 
Indian Standards Institution has prepared 
two drafts of specification standards, one for 
shovels and the other for picks and beaters. 
The specifications set forth shapes and di- 


Imports of Iron and 


[Metric tons] 
| | wa | 
| aros4.q | Belgium-| United Die Ve 
Product ee | Luxem- | King- France | Italy | ee | Other!| Total 
| aw. |. fore dom | | mew 
——e eee » gs aziae | — | -” - —_— . —_— ) —————— 
Pig iron- ..| 2,060 _| 9, 568 300 | oy eee 20, 973 
Ingots, blooms, billets, and slabs | 37, 705 2,616 | ae --| 40,321 
es a aes 7 | 956 | oe : | 983 
Bars, rods, and bar-mill shapes. | 552 | 21,129 | 1, 108 7, 428 4, 580 | 38 | 518 35, 353 
Structural shapes___- , 912 | ea 386 | a \ 1, 298 
Plate, sheet, and strip - 114 34, 304 3, 285 22,444 | 1,979 589 248 | 62,963 
Tin Plate____- : a] , 441 468 8, 229 96 | 503 | . 11, 737 
Pipes and tubes __. 2, 818 7, sy 3, 595 8,310 | 8,875 | 410 257 31, 709 
Rails ___- 2, 939 | 268 4,192 |_. 104 |___- 7, 507 
Rail accessories 108 1n3--> 9 5 i ee 812 
Wheels and axles_______- WAS 55 cot |. 61 | See 61 
Wire and wire products____- 81 | 16, 733° 3, 373 19, 239 | 3,549 3,735 | 1,731 | 48, 441 
Ne _..| 9,723 | 120, 759° ai 19,955 | 74,284 | 20,742 | 13,941 | 2, 754 | 262, 158 
| | | | | 
1 Includes Sweden, Germany, Spain, Poland, idan cand and Brazil. 
SouRCcE: United States Embassy, Buenos Aires, 
Foreign Commerce Weekly 


Steel Into Argentina by Country of Origin and Product, 
June 





mensions, steel specifications including qual- 
ity of finish, acceptable wood for shovel 
handles, mechanical tests, and requirements 
relating to marking and packing, In accord- 
ance with usual procedure, these preliminary 
drafts have been circulated for the purpose 
of eliciting critical review and comment. 


New GLASS AND CERAMIC INSTITUTE 
OPERATING, JADABPUR, INDIA 


A new glass and ceramic institute has been 
completed at Jadabpur, near Calcutta, India. 
The various laboratories of the institute are 
now being equipped, and work has been 
started on the testing of ceramic raw 
materials. 


Iron and Steel 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS, FIRST 6 MONTHS OF 
1950 


Imports of iron and steel into Argentina 
totaled 262,158 metric tons during the first 6 
months of 1950. The average monthly rate 
for the period was approximately 43,700 tons, 
whereas the monthly average for the year 1949 
was 44,650 tons. 

A comparison of month-by-month totals 
shows that imports fell off sharply in April 
and May and recovered slightly in June. 
Following are the imports by months: 


Matric 

tons 
January - 64, 892 
February. ios 79, 306 
March eats 59, 286 
April . 19, 406 
May. --- . 17, 737 
June-- bite 21, 531 
Total_- 262,158 
Belgium and Luxembourg, the United 


Kingdom, France, and Italy continued as the 
principal suppliers, whereas the United 
States shipped less than 10,000 tons, com- 
pared with almost 64,000 tons during 1949. 
The Netherlands appears as a new supplier 
of large tonnages, principally pig iron. 

Exchange difficulties appear to be the 
major reason for the recent decline in iron 
and steel imports. No new developments 
have been reported on the proposed agree- 
ment whereby Argentina would import ton- 
nage from Chile’s new steel mill in exchange 
for certain Argentine agricultural products. 
However, a trade agreement recently con- 
cluded between Argentina and Brazil pro- 
vided that Argentina will import 27,000,000 
cruzeiros’ worth of iron and steel from Bra- 
zil during the latter half of 1950 in exchange 
for wheat and other commodities (1 cru- 
zeiro — $0.0534). 


January 


1950 
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FURTHER GAINS IN UNITED STATES IMPORTS 


AND Exports DURING JUNE 


The foreign trade of the United States in 
iron and steel registered increases of approx- 
imately 20 percent in both exports and im- 
ports during June. The June export tonnage 
of 321,530 net tons was the highest monthly 
figure recorded thus far in 1950. Imports of 
134,730 tons likewise set a new monthly rec- 
ord for the year. 

Exports of 1,624,358 tons during the first 6 
months of 1950 fell considerably below ship- 
ments in the comparable period of 1949, when 
2,813,573 tons of iron and steel were sent 
abroad. However, imports in the first half of 
1950 were 493,656 tons, an increase of more 
than 40 percent over the 351,652 tons im- 
ported in the January-June period of 1949. 

Thin flat-rolled products and welded pipe 
were the most popular items in the export 
trade during June. Tin Plate and terneplate 
made up the largest tonnage, having a com- 
bined total of nearly 63,000 tons, compared 
with 39,459 tons in the preceding month. 
Black sheet and strip were the second largest 
export category at 62,152 tons, followed by 
welded-pipe exports of 60,681 tons. Decreases 
occurred in exports of some products in June, 
compared with May, notably semifinished 
material, bars, plates, seamless pipe, pipe fit- 
tings, plain wire, and castings. 

Iron- and steel-scrap exports in June were 
at a low level of 15,634 tons, compared with 
18,505 tons in May 1950 and 50,262 tons in 
June a year ago. Scrap exports for the first 
6 months of 1950 at 93,935 tons compare with 
166,905 tons exported in the corresponding 
period of 1949. 


United States Exports of Iron and Steel 
Products 


[Short tons] 








First 6 
June | May | June 
Product | a | months 
1949 | 1950 | 1950 of 1950 
j | 
MN os a 12,596,  465| 1,174] 2,459 
Ferro-alloys_........... 1,295) 1,858) 2,993 19, 322 
Ingots, blooms, and 
billets_...............| 29,440} 2,065) 1,687} 29,101 
Bars and rods: 
Concrete reinforce- 
ESSA ES 15, 146) 2,215 896, 10, 632 
SI oss hain cal 46,909) 9,257) 7,319 52, 574 
Plates and skelp-____--- 57, 890) 22,187] 19,813) 115, 469 
Sheets and strip: 
Pes ono wed was 64, 198) 46,922) 62,152) 278, 434 
Galvanized _____...-- 8, 599) ° 8,155) 10, 171 53, 436 
Tin plate and terne- 
i a ..| 67,618) 39,459) 62,995) 261, 635 


Structural materials ___| 73,017) 26,056) 27,460) 180,114 
Railway-track mate- 


rial: 

Se AeA ag ols 25, 844| 12, 749) 23,591} 67,617 

RN icine ia ale desig 2, 987} 2,673) 3,501 22, 332 
Tubular products: 

Cast-iron pipe and 

eee 5, 866; 1,208) 1,343 13, 516 


Seamless (steel) pipe_| 27,417) 17,058) 14,847) 108, 341 
Welded (steel) pipe._| 53, 160) 55, 249) 60, 681 4 
Pipe fittings, other_.._| 1,957} 1,648) 1,475 8,170 
Wire and wire prod- 





ucts: 

Plain (black and gal- 

SLAIN ie 15,188} 3,252) 2,974 19, 542 
a 8, 606 284 433 6, 133 
Other wire manufac- 

iss os whens val 14, 534) 5,728). 6,862) 35,216 

ae 6,007; 4,600) 4,335) 21,455 
Car wheel and axles___| 4,948) 3,326) 3,342) 18,036 
Nos veins scion 2,399) 1,234) 1,486 7, 794 

Eee 545, 621/267, 648/321, 5301, 624, 358 








‘Iron and steel scrap: 
No. 1 heavy melting 
Ti chi icnacenenks 9,416} 1,759 796 5, 893 
No. 2 melting steel_..| 6,330) 6,112} 8,375 41, 768 
Hydraulically com- 
pressed and baled 
EOE ES 8, 202) 6,033) 1,067 12, 090 
Cast and burnt iron_| 5,381) 3,097) 3,052) 19,413 
WN ehiicidasenecws 20, 933) 1,504) 2,344) 14,771 


Tees hceceneninel 50, 262) 18, 505) 15,634) 93, 935 




















Source: Prepared in the Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Industry and Commerce, from data of the 
Bureau of the Census. 
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The increase in iron and steel imports in 
June reflected a greater availability of some 
steel items abroad. Pig iron continued as the 
largest single product imported, constituting 
more than 44 percent of the June total. Im- 
ports of bars in June, although less than in 
May, comprised the‘ second largest tonnage. 
June imports of structural materials gained 
slightly over May. Plates, sheets, skelp, and 
tin plate increased to 4,288 tons in June from 
1,619 tons in May. 


United States Imports of Iron and Steel 
Products 


[Short tons] 





June| May | June First 6 


Product 1949 1950 1950 months 





of 1950 

Se SIE OPM Wale ———— a aes 

Pig and sponge iron___-- 468| 35,618! 59,769) 180, 092 
Ferro-alloys_...-..-.-.-- 2, 126} *11,056} 10,919) 46,347 


Ingots, blooms, billets, 
___ Eton .---| 5,544 9, 884) 10,388) 53, 235 
Bars and rods: 
Concrete __ reinforce- | 








| as a 95 2,195) 4,657) 16,950 
Other bars and rods__. 425; 29,984) 18,786) 86, 060 
Plates, sheets, skelp, 
and tinplate. -_-.....__- 6,159} 1,619) 4,288) 11, 828 
Structural materials _ -__- 882) 12,587) 13,863) 53, 301 
Rails and accessories... - 9) 62} 326 901 
Tubular products_-__- -| 490 55 21) 225 


Wire and wire products. 415) 7,524) 6,703 
Hoops and bands, in- 

cluding cotton ties____|_....- 
Castings, forgings, and 


31, 511 








2,722) 4,997) 12,975 
| 

















die blocks and blanks - 2} 134) 13| 231 
a eee 16, 705 |*113, 440) 134, 730) 493, 656 
| j | 
*Revised. 


Source: Prepared in the Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Industry and Commerce, from data of the 
Bureau of the Census. 


Imports of iron ore, manganese ore, and 
ferrous scrap all rose in June. Following are 
imports of these raw materials, in short tons: 

First 6 
June May June months of 
1949 1950 1950 1950 


eee 719,339 759,837 975,398 4,000, 823 
Manganese ore... 67,420 71,488 119,397 449, 206 
Ferrous scrap-_-_--.- 91,888 21,090 45,220 137, 739 


Source: Prepared in the Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Industry and Commerce, from data of the 
Bureau of the Census. 


West GERMAN STEEL PRODUCTION, FIRST 
6 MoNnTHs OF 1950 


Production of steel ingots and steel for 
castings during the first 6 months of 1950 
in the Federal Republic of Germany totaled 
5,670,000 metric tons. This high level of 
output is 27 percent above the 4,455,000 tons 
produced in the comparable period of last 
year. Output during the month of June 1950 
amounted to 1,004,770 tons, compared with 
936,931 tons in May 1950 and 777,000 tons in 
June a year ago. 

Pig-iron output was 4,316,000 tons during 
the first 6 months of 1950 and 3,569,000 tons 
in the same period of 1949. June production 
was 761,352 tons, against 724,763 tons in May. 


TOP-PRESSURE SYSTEM INSTALLED IN 
ScOTTISH BLAST FURNACE 


What is believed to be the first top-pres- 
sure installation on a blast furnace outside 
of the United States began operation recently 
at the Clyde Iron Works, Glasgow, Scotland. 

The furnace was relined and modified to 
permit the use of top pressure, which con- 
sists of a pressure unit to increase the quan- 
tity of oxygen provided to the furnace charge. 
This method of furnace operation may in- 
crease pig-iron output by as much as 20 
percent, and it lowers coke consumption, 
with a resultant decline in the amount of 
sulfur in the pig iron produced. Several top- 
pressure furnaces are being operated in the 
United States. 












Two other blast furnaces at the Clyde plant 
may be converted to top pressure at a later 
date. 


Lumber - 
Products 


PLYWOOD AND VENEER PRODUCTION, 
NETHERLANDS 


Plywood production in 1949 amounted to 
24,680 cubic meters compared with 5,388 
cubic meters in 1948; veneer production 
totaled 29,029 cubic meters and 15,302 cubic 
meters, respectively. (The figures for ply- 
wood and veneer were inadvertently reversed 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 12, 
1950.) 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


NEW BurMA TEXTILE PLANT Buys 
U. S. MACHINERY 


Machinery valued at more than $1,800,000 
has been purchased from United States 
manufacturers for installation in the new 
Government-owned spinning and weaving 
mill now under construction in the suburbs 
of Rangoon, Burma. The plant is expected 
to be ready for operation by the end of 1950, 
and it is said to be the first material accom- 
plishment under Burma’s Two-Year Plan for 
Economic Development. Plans for the mill 
were drawn by an American engineering 
firm. In addition to the American machin- 
ery, 200 looms were bought from Japan under 
the Burma-Japanese trade agreement for 
1949. 

The plant is fitted with the latest mechan- 
ical devices, including humidity control, a 
monorail system, individual electric motor 
drives, and an automatic fire-control sys- 
tem. The machinery ordered is designed to 
produce yarn from 12s to 24s. Inasmuch 
as the bulk of the yarn imported by local 
weavers is 1014s to 24s, the manufacture of 
yarn up to 24s will insure an adequate local 
market for the product and proportionately 
reduce Burma’s dependence on imported 
yarn. 

The 20,000 spindles are expected to spin 
a total of 2,700,000 pounds of cotton yarn 
a@ year on a single 8-hour shift basis. Pres- 
ent plans call for selling 2,000,000 pounds 
of the yarn to domestic hand weavers and 
using the remainder for weaving on the 
mill’s 200 looms at the rate of 14 pounds of 
yarn for every yard of cloth produced. 

The mill is expected to produce 7 percent 
of all the cloth used in Burma. The amount 
can be increased by doubling the size of 
the mill and increasing the number of shifts. 
The Government is considering a proposal 
for constructing 16 similar plants in various 
parts of the country. 


CANADIAN SURVEY FORECASTS INCREASED 
OUTLAY IN 1950 For MACHINERY 


Increased expenditures for machinery and 
equipment will probably account for approx- 
imately two-thirds of the additional capital 
outlay by Canadian business and the Gov- 
ernment over and above the estimate of 
$3,596,000,000 for new construction and ma- 
chinery and equipment announced earlier 
this year. According to a recent statement 
by the Ministry of Trade, machinery and 
equipment expenditures in 1950 are expected 
to total $1,346,000,000, which, although prac- 
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tically unchanged from the 1949 figure, is 
$69,000,000 more than the amount antici- 
pated earlier in the year. 


New Cotrron GIN For SONORA, MEXICO 


The operation of a new cotton gin at 
Navojoa (Sonora), Mexico, was expected to 
begin by August 1. The gin, consisting of 
five stands of 90 saws each, is the first in 
that area. It is reported to have an approxi- 
mate capacity of 150 bales per 24-hour period 
of operation. The plant, whose employees 
will approximate 46, is expected to operate 
3 or 4 months a year, depending on the 
amount of cotton produced in the area and 
the extent of purchases by the company. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


AUSTRALIA’S PHARMACEUTICAL OUTPUT FOR 
Year 1948-49 RIsEs 


In the year 1948-49 (ending June 30), 
Australian production of pharmaceutical 
products by all factories was valued at 
£5,993,947, against £5,396,708 in 1947-48. 
This output was reported as “proprietary 
medicines” with the following break-down 
(comparable 1947-48 figures given in paren- 
theses): Liquids, £2,501,667 (£2,295,812); 
ointments, £220,395 (£219,726); pills and 
tablets, £1,985,320 (£1,638,964); powders, 
£780,485 (£714,275); and galenicals—liquid, 
semiliquid, and powder, £506,080 (£527,931). 


West GERMANY’S DRUG TRADE EXPANDS 


Export trade in pharmaceuticals is now 
developing in Western Germany, despite dif- 
ficulties associated with the loss of trade- 
marks abroad. In 1945 and 1946 exports 
were negligible, although efforts were made 
to dispose of large stocks accumulated dur- 
ing the war. By 1947 exports of pharma- 
ceuticals had risen to 11,000,000 Deutsche 
marks, and by 1949 to 27,000,000 Deutsche 
marks. In the first quarter of 1950, they 
were at the rate of 70,000,000 Deutsche marks 
annually, about half of the highest prewar 
level. On the other hand, imports, which 
in prewar days were negligible, rose from 
8,700,000 Deutsche marks in 1948 to 17,400,000 
Deutsche marks in 1949, the principal im- 
ports being penicillin, insulin, and natural 
drugs. 


PERUVIAN GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY ON 
CocaAINE AND CINCHONA ALKALOIDS 


The Peruvian Government, by decree-law 
of July 14, 1950, placed the processing of 
cocaine and cinchona alkaloids, such as 
quinine, exclusively in its own hands. Funds 
have been authorized to establish and op- 
erate plants, and the Ministry of Public 
Health is charged with the responsibility for 
technical supervision of manufacture and 
for sales. 


Metals and 


Minerals 


ASBESTOS MINE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA, PROPOSED 


A Canadian firm proposes to develop the 
first asbestos mine in British Columbia. The 
mining of asbestos in this Province would 
save the present freight cost of $40 per ton 
British 


from Quebec to the Pacific coast. 
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Columbia uses only 1,000 tons of asbestos 
yearly, and markets will be sought in Cali- 
fornia if the development is successful. 

The recently optioned property will require 
several years of exploration, however, to de- 
termine its potentialities. 


InpIA’s FIRST-QUARTER 1950 PRODUCTION, 
EXPORTS OF MANGANESE INCREASE 


Although data are incomplete, the pro- 
duction of manganese in India in the first 3 
months of the current year showed a definite 
increase over that in the last 3 months of 
1949. Several factors contributed to the in- 
crease—the return of laborers to the mines 
from their seasonal crop-harvesting opera- 
tions, increased gasoline ration for moving 
ore to railheads, increased export demand, 
and a larger supply of freight cars. 

First-quarter exports are reported to have 
totaled 205,202 long tons (compared with 
145,425 tons in October-December 1949), of 
which exports to the United States amount- 
ed to 152,793 tons, or 74 percent. Exports to 
other destinations were as follows: United 
Kingdom, 36,965 tons; Germany, 8,574 tons; 
Japan, 4,920 tons; Sweden, 1,200 tons; Nor- 
way, 700 tons; and France, 50 tons. 

Exports of manganese ore through Goa 
(Portuguese India) totaled 29,661 tons in the 
first quarter 1950. Of this total, 26,215 tons 
was Indian ore, and 3,446 tons was Goanese 
ore. Belgium took 16,682 tons; France, 7,000 
tons; the United States, 4,479 tons; and 
Sweden, 1,500 tons. 


HEAVY RAINS IN MADAGASCAR REDUCE MICA 
EXPORTS 


Exports of mica from Madagascar in the 
first quarter of 1950 dropped sharply from 
1949 levels. Production in the southern 
part of the island fell 50 percent because 
heavy rains flooded most of the open-ditch 
mines. Production is improving, however, 
and increased shipments are expected in the 
second and third periods. According to of- 
ficial figures, phlogopite-mica output during 
the first quarter of 1950 amounted to 9.4 
metric tons of blocks and 111 tons of split- 
tings. 

The accompanying table shows that the 
United States took more than half of the 
1949 phlogopite exports, compared with only 
40 percent in the first quarter of 1950. Of 
the 426.6 tons exported to this country in 
1949, 424.3 tons were splittings. In the first 
quarter, all mica shipments to the United 
States were splittings. 





In addition to phlogopite, Madagascar ex- 
ported 134.8 kilograms of muscovite mica in 
1949, all to France, 


Madagascar’s Phlogopite-Mica Exports 
{Metric tons] 


| Fourth| First 
quar- | quar- 
| terof | terof 





Destination and form 1949 


|} 1949 1950 

United States ___. ‘ 426.6 | 145.6 62. 2 
France __- et eee es 316.7 | 114.5 83.6 
United Kingdom ao 41.8 28. 8 5.0 
Norway. .---- 2 ; 19.4 | 3.3 .6 
Sweden ‘ } 1.6 |_- : 
Union of South Africa- 3 

| ere are 806.9 | 292.2 151.4 
Blocks RRS payer 117.3 | 39.8 | 12.7 
Splittings : |} 689.6 | 252.4 138.7 


Source: Madagascar Service of Mines. 


MADAGASCAR GRAPHITE EXPORTS DECLINE; 
QUARTERLY PRODUCTION 


Exports of graphite from Madagascar in 
the first quarter of 1950 dropped 18 percent 
from the high level reached in the fourth 
quarter of 1949. They were considerably 
higher, however, than shipments during the 
first quarter of 1949 and quarterly average 
shipments during the calendar years 1948 
and 1949. Exports during the first quarter 
of 1950 totaled 3,135 metric tons, compared 
with 3,839 tons in the preceding quarter, 
1,318 tons in the first quarter of 1949, and 
quarterly average shipments of 2,110 and 
2,442 tons in 1948 and 1949, respectively. 

The United Kingdom and the United States 
together took more than 60 percent of the 
first-quarter 1950 shipments, with almost an 
equal share going to each country. Exports 
to France, normally one of the largest pur- 
chasers, dropped sharply to 206 metric tons 
from a quarterly average of 1,067 tons in 1949. 
Exports of Madagascar graphite in the first 
quarter of 1950, compared with shipments 
in the fourth quarter of 1949, are shown by 
country of destination in the accompanying 
table. 

Madagascar’s production of graphite in the 
first quarter of 1950 totaled 2,446 metric tons. 
It is expected that this level will continue 
throughout the second quarter, but in the 
third quarter production is expected to reach 
2,600 tons. One of the operating companies 
has built a supplemental plant, which will 
more than double its output. 


Madagascar’s Graphite Exports 


{Metric tons} 


Fourth quarter of 1949 
Destination ——— = 


Total | 


United States 362.6 | 





United Kingdom. __ 1, 423.8 | 

SO aa : 1, 429.6 | 
ea. : ae 498.0 | 
NS. i 20.0 | 
Netherlands._____- 2 3 re 
Belgium ____- : : 7.0 | 
Norway.......__- a ws wae 2 a. 

aE nvennt eae 
| 


Source: Madagascar Service of Mines. 


SWEDEN’s LEAD-ZiInc Output To BE 
EXPANDED; IMPORTS, EXPORTS 


Sweden’s production of lead and zinc ores 
and concentrates will be expanded under an 
ECA advance of $350,000, to be made available 
to a Swedish mining company for purchase 
of machinery and equipment in the United 
States. Mine output of recoverable lead and 









2, 535. 8 


First quarter of 1950 


| 
| 
| 


Flake Fines Total Flake | Fines 
Raia 25 UAGEESGNY CAGROUSA Vana 
232. 6 130.0 965.0 | 655.0 | 310.0 

1, 343.8 | 80.0 | 992.7 | 982. 0 | 10.7 
932. 4 | 497.2 | 206.0 | 166.0 | 40.0 

Poe 498.0 | <r aa 460. 0 

Ey ees 360.0 | 120.0 240.0 

See 98.0 | 151.0 | 101.0 | 50. 0 

2 2 eee ace Misa s HLS RR 
PE, Leookienasesuil 5 5 Rees 

3] 1,308.2} 3,135.2] 2,024.5] = 1,110.7 


zinc, metal production, and imports during 
1948 and 1949 are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

Exports of lead-silver concentrates dropped 
from 23,610 metric tons (containing 73 per- 
cent lead) in 1948 to 10,705 tons in 1949. 
Shipments in 1948 were above normal be- 
cause stocks had accumulated as a result 
of a break-down at Boliden’s new electric 
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smelter. The low lead-concentrate exports 
in 1949 also account for the reduction in 
imports of Belgian lead metal. Under an 
arrangement with Belgium, 65 percent of the 
leail contained in concentrates exported 
to Belgium is returned for Swedish con- 
sumption. 

Zinc-concentrate exports also fell in 1949 
to 67,307 tons (52 percent zinc content) from 
74,686 tons in 1948. Belgium and Norway 
were the chief destinations for Swedish con- 
centrates and supplied the country with al- 
most 90 percent of its slab-zinc imports. 


Sweden's Production and Imports of Lead 
and Zine, 1948 and 1949 


{Metric tons] 


Lead Zine 
Source of supply |—— serensns neat Se Rae 
1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 


Mine production !___| 23, 579 | 23, 900 | 35, 485 | 35, 158 
Metal production._._| 7,592 | 11,757 |_.--- ae Sean 
From scrap------ Roe ae fe 





Imports, total ?.____. | 13,674 | 11, 108 | 19,797 | 21, 633 


Belgium. ___. went Goan 3,950 | 3,668 | 9, 764 
Norway... -. eid 4| 93] 10,024) 9,274 
| Saas eae Bee | 6,047 | 2,334 
Yugoslavia........| 1,640 | 2,099 |_____-- eile 
a EGET ME Ticweccc.}o< 
Germany -.---.- 4 See : 
|. 2, 331 de Se 
|, A Ag 284 


DOING. 4055.00. | 1,156] 1,255| 58) 261 


1 Recoverable metal content. 
2? Crude metal. 


Source: Swedish Board of Trade and Swedish Cus- 
toms Administration 


UNITED KINGDOM’s NONFERROUS METAL 
Exports IN May 1950 at New HIGH 


United Kingdom exports of nonferrous 
metals and manufactures were at an all-time 
record value in May 1950, totaling £6,740,000, 
according to official customs data (£1= 
US$2.8) . 

The main item in the increase was tin 
metal, accounting for over one-sixth of the 
total at £1,130,000, of which £870,000 was 
shipped to the United States. Shipments to 
the United States, however, were unusually 
high and may be regarded as nonrecurrent. 
The large exports of tin in May, trade circles 
believe, were due to the reshipments to the 
United States of Malayan metal diverted to 
the United Kingdom prior to March 13, 1950, 
when the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion was selling tin at 7414 cents per pound, 
a price which was below the cost of imported 
tin. 

There were, however, large increases in the 
exports of other metals, especially aluminum 
disks, slugs, tubes, and wire; brass tubes; 
unwrought copper; copper wire; unwrought 
lead; and unwrought nickel and nickel 
manufactures. Shipments of aluminum and 
brass manufactures increased, especially to 
the United States. 


Motion Pictures 


and Equipment 


MOTION-PICTURE DISTRIBUTION AND 
EXHIBITION IN DENMARK 


Although net box-office receipts from the 
exhibition of feature entertainment films in 
the Copenhagen (Denmark) vicinity during 
the first 4 months of 1950 approximated the 
1949 average, the general nervousness of ex- 
hibitors was reflected in the greatly increased 
number of releases. Whereas in all of 1949 
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there were 278 releases, in addition to 8 
hold-overs from 1948, in the January-April 
1950 period 116 features were released, plus 
18 hold-overs from 1949. Of these 134 feature 
films, 104 (78 percent) are United States 
productions, 15 British, 7 Danish, 4 French, 
3 Swedish, and 1 German. United States 
features accounted for about 58 percent of 
total box-office receipts, average receipts per 
feature being estimated at 23,333 crowns, 
while the seven Danish features accounted 
for 27 percent, with average box-office re- 
ceipts per feature estimated at 162,857 
crowns. Average net receipts per feature for 
all films released during January-April 1950 
are estimated at approximately 31,000 
crowns, compared with 37,000 crowns in the 
year 1949 (6.904 crowns=US$1). 

The first Danish open-air theater opened 
on May 27, 1950, in a suburb of Copenhagen. 
This theater, which can seat 1,200 and has 
standing room for 3,000, is scheduled to ex- 
hibit entertaining documentary films. 

Representatives of the major United States 
film companies in Denmark each contributed 
2,000 crowns to a special fund for the widows 
and children of Danes who died in the re- 
sistance movement. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


During May 1950 the Bombay, India, Board 
of Film Censors examined 30 feature films, 
76 short subjects, 36 newsreels, and 32 feature 
trailers. Fourteen of the feature films re- 
viewed were United States productions, 13 
were Indian, 2 were British, and 1 was Aus- 
tralian. The Board ordered deletions from 21 
features (9 United States, 10 Indian, and 2 
British). 

A recent fire in New Delhi is reported to 
have destroyed films estimated as worth 
between 2,000,000 and 7,500,000 rupees (4.76 
rupees=US$1). The president of the Indian 
Motion Picture Producers Association has re- 
quested the Government to issue a special 
2,500,000-rupee import license for raw film 
from any country to replace the 1,800 prints 
reported to have been lost. Two more film 
fires are reported to have occurred on June 
25 in Bombay. The Indian press comment- 
ing on these fires blamed the Government for 
not taking adequate steps to provide proper 
storage facilities. 

Indian trade journals continue to com- 
ment on the production of raw film in India. 
Reports indicate that the company is going 
ahead with its plans and the factory will be 
located in Mysore State. Although importers 
have expressed doubt about the success of 
such a venture, the company has stated that 
raw film with acetate base manufactured in 
India would be placed on the Indian market 
within 19 months. 


16-mMM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN ITALY 


More than 1,000 commercial 16-mm. 
motion-picture theaters and an estimated 
300 mobile 16-mm. projection units are in 
operation in Italy. Italian Government 
Directorate General for Entertainment is cur- 
rently studying ways of making 16-mm. 
exhibition facilities available in small and 
remote villages, where the demand is not 
attractive to commercial exploitation. Exhi- 
bition of 16-mm. films in factories is becom- 
ing more popular; some hospitals and many 
sanatoriums have motion-picture facilities, 
and a few deluxe resort hotels show 16-mm. 
films. 

Two United States companies and at least 
seven Italian organizations are distributing 
16-mm. films throughout Italy. The films 
are usually rented for a period of 2 days ata 
rate ranging from 3,000 to 8,000 lire, the aver- 
age being 5,000-6,000 lire (625 lire=US$1). 
There is virtually no initial production of 
16-mm. films in Italy; however, nine Italian 


firms have facilities for making 16-mm. prints 
from 35-mm. films by contact or optical 
reduction. Interest in 16-mm. films has been 
encouraged by the prize of 200,000 lire offered 
for the best instructive films of the year, and 
by movie fairs designed specifically for 16- 
mm. films, of which there were three in 1949. 
About three thousand 16-mm. projectors 
are available in permanent theaters and in 
mobile units. Prices of 16-mm. sound projec- 
tors range from 300,000 to 500,000 lire each 
for those using 1,000-watt incandescent 
lamps. Arc-light projectors cost much more. 
Sixteen-millimeter projectors are currently 
being sold at a rate of about 200 a month. 


MOTION-PICTURE EXHIBITION IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


During May 1950, 25 feature films, 45 short 
subjects, 16 trailers, and 26 newsreels were 
presented to the Netherlands censors for 
review. Two United States feature films 
were rejected because they portrayed mur- 
ders and hold-ups. Of the 23 features ap- 
proved, 18 were United States films and 2 
Austrian, with 1 each coming from Germany, 
Denmark, and the United Kingdom. 

Imports of all motion pictures produced 
in Western Germany have been stopped by 
the Nederlandsche Bank, according to the 
Netherlands Motion Picture Association. The 
measure was taken because certain pub- 
lishing firms in Germany have failed to pay 
royalties due in the Netherlands. Until 
these obligations have been met, it is un- 
likely that further imports of films from 
Western Germany will be allowed. 

United States films have been steadily 
gaining in percentage of screen time devoted 
to their exhibition in the Netherlands. 
Screen time devoted to them increased from 
an estimated 54 percent in 1947 to 62 per- 
cent in 1948 and was placed at 72 percent 
in 1949. 

During the first 4 months of 1950, box-office 
receipts in Amsterdam dropped slightly to 
3,627,117 guilders, compared with 3,841,443 
guilders during the same period of 1949, re- 
versing the upward trend reported toward 
the end of 1949. According to the Nether- 
lands Motion Picture Association, the same 
downward trend is true of motion-picture 
attendance throughout the Netherlands. 
(One guilder was equal to about US$0.38 
until September 1949, when it was devalued 
to US$0.26.) 


16-mMM. FILMS IN NETHERLANDS WEST 
INDIES 


The showing of 16-mm. entertainment 
films in commercial motion-picture theaters 
in the Netherlands West Indies is just get- 
ting started. One very small theater in St. 
Martin exhibits 16-mm. films, and two little 
theaters on the island of Bonaire have ac- 
quired 16-mm. projectors and are beginning 
to show 16-mm. as well as 35-mm. films. On 
the larger, more populous, and more pros- 
perous islands of Curacao and Aruba all of 
the regular commercial theaters show only 
35-mm. films. A theater operated by a pe- 
troleum company for its employees occasion- 
ally shows 16-mm. films. 

There are no mobile units operating at 
present. One company is petitioning the 
Government for permission to use a port- 
able unit in some of the small communities 
of the island of Curacao. The company 
contemplates using a truck to carry a pro- 
jector and 150 folding chairs and arranging 
for shows in any suitable building that can 
be found. 

A new 16-mm. theater is being constructed 
on the outskirts of Willemstad on the island 
of Curacao. This theater, to be finished 
early in 1951, will have a seating capacity 
of 400. It will be operated by a newly created 
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firm controlled by the largest distributor of 
United States films in the Netherlands West 
Indies. The same company plans to con- 
struct two additional 16-mm. theaters on 
Curacao, probably sometime late in 1951 
or 1952. An amusement park is being built 
on the island of Aruba at which 16-mm, films 
may be shown once each week, the film dis- 
play being included in the price of admis- 
sion to the park. Establishment of a very 
small theater with seating capacity of about 
150 on the island of St. Eustatius is also 
projected. This theater would show 16-mm. 
films exclusively and may be in operation in 
1951. 
MOTION PICTURES IN PERU 


An additional tax, amounting to 10 per- 
cent of basic admission prices for all public 
spectacles, including motion pictures, was 
established in Peru by a Supreme decree of 
May 19, 1950. Revenue from the tax during 
all months except December and May will be 
added to the National Education Fund for 
construction of schools. During December 
and May, revenue will go to a charitable 
institution. The new tax has been passed 
on to the public but, in view of low admis- 
sion prices, is not expected to affect attend- 
ance unfavorably. 

A new motion-picture theater was opened 
on March 30 in the Lima suburb of Barranco. 
The new theater, the Cine Teatro Barranco, 
has a seating capacity of 1,532 and is equipped 
with United States sound and projection 
equipment. 

French distributors in Peru recently made 
arrangements for the release of approxi- 
mately 15 French productions. Actual exhi- 
bitions in Lima will be facilitated by the use 
of a new downtown movie theater, now under 
construction and scheduled for completion 
by the end of 1950. A French distributor, 
the press reports, has expressed interest in 
the production of a feature-length picture 
in Peru, possibly in collaboration with exist- 
ing local producers. Although the project 
received a fair amount of encouraging press 
comment, the trade appears not to be 
impressed. 

A trade agreement signed with Germany 
on May 12 makes Germany eligible for most- 
favored-nation treatment and a lower im- 
port duty on films. No motion pictures are 
currently being imported from Germany; 
however, trade sources predict that German 
films may again seek to enter the market in 
the near future. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


Costa Rica NEARING SELF-SUFFICIENCY IN 
VEGETABLE OILS 


Production of vegetable oilseeds for manu- 
facture of oil in Costa Rica in 1949 is esti- 
mated at 2,350 metric tons, of which sesame 
accounted for 1,150 tons, copra 475 tons, 
peanuts 670 tons, and cottonseed 54 tons. 
Total production in 1948 and 1947 was 1,647 
and 1,375 tons, respectively. 

The upward trend may be attributed prin- 
cipally to efforts by private industry and 
Government, begun during war years, to 
make Costa Rica self-sufficient in its vege- 
table-oilseed supply, while the scarcity of 
foreign exchange and its strict control by 
Government may be said to have been the 
motivating force. 

Total domestic manufacture of vegetable 
oils in 1949 from the seeds is estimated at 
1,635 metric tons. One large manufacturer 
in Costa Rica produces perhaps 90 percent of 
all domestic vegetable oils, from both do- 
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mestic and imported seeds. Imports, con- 
sisting of sesame seed and copra, totaled 
1,890 metric tons. 

In the long run, it is the African oil palm 
which will make Costa Rica independent in 
its supply of vegetable oilseeds. There are 
tens of thousands of acres of land in the 
lowlands along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
which have proved well adapted to the crop. 
A large United States firm has been planting 
these palms on its properties, and the first 
several hundred acres will come into bearing 
this year. In the near future, enough palm 
nuts will be produced to supply the 3,000 
tons of oil which Costa Rica will probably 
need for domestic consumption at slightly 
above the present level. 


VEGETABLE OILSEEDS AND OILS, FRENCH 
WEsT AFRICA 


The importance of cultivating large areas 
of peanuts in French West Africa, especially 
in Senegal, continues to be emphasized. 
Production was kept at a high level during 
the 1949 calendar year and will be increased 
throughout 1950, in accordance with the 10- 
year development plan, in order to satisfy 
Metropolitan France’s shortage of vegetable 
oils. 

Although peanuts are the chief oilseed of 
French West Africa, other exportable sur- 
pluses are produced. Palm oil and palm 
kernels rank second in importance; in addi- 
tion, there is a variety of other oilseeds, such 
as shea-nut kernels, castor-beans, copra, 
cottonseed, sesame seed, and kapok seed. 
Since World War II, only peanuts, palm nuts, 
and shea-nut kernels have been exported in 
substantial amounts. Other oilseed exports 
have been negligible. The French have es- 
timated that utilization of all the best oil- 
palm land would bring production of palm 
kernels and nuts in Dahomey alone to 
150,000 metric tons a year. Present pro- 
duction in Dahomey, French Guinea, and 
the Ivory Coast amounts annually to about 
58,000 tons. French West Africa’s annual 
exports during the past 2 years averaged 
9,146 metric tons of palm oil and 74,400 tons 
of palm kernels. 

On the basis of the second official forecast 
of the 1949-50 peanut and palm-kernel 
acreage in French West Africa, the crops may 
increase by 10 percent over the final esti- 
mate for 1948-49 to a total of 680,000 tons 
of oleaginous products. 

Domestic utilization of peanuts and palm 
kernels, as well as the oil (including con- 





sumption by the vegetable-product-manu- 
facturing industries and quantities retained 
by growers for seed purposes), was estimated 
for 1948-49 to be about 160,000 tons in terms 
of nuts and kernels. 

Exports during the first 11 months of 1949 
totaled 382,970 metric tons, compared with 
413,675 tons in the entire year 1948. In the 
1949 figures, peanuts represented 225,000 tons, 
palm oil 55,000 tons, palm nuts and kernels 
85,492 tons, palm oil 7,478 tons, shea nuts 
5,000 tons, and shea butter 5,000 metric tons. 
France took 60 percent of the vegetable oils 
and 93 percent of the oilseeds. Nearly all of 
the remainder of both groups went to Algeria 
and Morocco. 

Some trade sources believe that internal 
consumption of oil and peanuts has risen to 
such a point as to absorb any exportable sur- 
plus (i. e., difference between commercialized 
production and exports plus seedlings and 
waste, amounting in 1949 to about 145,000 
tons), and that under existing conditions 
French West Africa’s position as an exporter 
of vegetable oils will depend, as in the past, 
solely on exports to Metropolitan France. In 
substantiation, it is pointed out that the 
French West African Government’s policy of 
subsidies, price controls, and stocking has 
kept the price of vegetable oil (particularly 
peanut oil) too high to be attractive for sales 
abroad. ‘ 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, EXPORTS OF 
OILSEEDS AND OILS, INDIA 


The division of India and Pakistan on Au- 
gust 15, 1947 has had little effect on produc- 
tion or exports of peanuts, peanut oil, 
castor-beans, and castor oils in the present 
Republic of India. 

Pakistan is heavily deficient in edible oils 
and oilseeds. Figures compiled before parti- 
tion show that in the 10 years 1936-46 Pakis- 
tan’s production of sesame seed averaged 36,- 
000 tons, and of peanuts and castor-beans, 
each less than 500 tons annually. India 
agreed to supply Pakistan during the year 
July 1, 1949-June 30, 1950 with 60,000 tons 
of mustard oil, 15,000 tons of peanut oil, 6,000 
tons of coconut oil, and 15,000 tons of vanas- 
pati (hydrogenated vegetable oil). 

Production, exports, and domestic utiliza- 
tion by India of summer-grown oilseeds in 
the 1948-49 marketing season (November 
1948 through October 1949) and export fiscal 
year (April 1948 through March 1949); com- 
pared with the prewar year 1939-40, are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


India’s Production, Exports, and Domestic Utilization of Summer-Grown Oilseeds and 


Oils 


[In thousand long tons] 

















Production Exports Domestic Utilization 
Species COG TGS TSE, QE RAE). aa aE 
1939-40 1948-49 1939-40 1948-49 1939-40 | 1948-49 
ee eR eer ee ee ar 2% SAE SME Ghee: 
a 2, 216 2, 151 589 | 128 1, 627 2, 023 
| ie ica Rar 97 108 51 | 27 46 81 
EINE a RES oe Se ee 382 367 4 sia ihe 378 367 














Source: Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of India. 


Out of a total area of 23,800,000 acres under 
oilseed cultivation in the former undivided 
India, 74 percent belongs to the Indian Union 
(presently Indian Republic), 18 percent lies 
in the former Indian States (now merged 
into State Unions), principally Hyderabad, 
and only 8 percent went to Pakistan, accord- 
ing to Mr. C. N. Vakil, Professor of Economics, 
University of Bombay, in his book, Economic 
Consequences of the Partition, published by 
National Information and Publications, Ltd., 
Bombay. The author further states: “It will 
thus be seen that the Indian Union is in a 
strong position regarding the production of 





oilseeds and particularly so in respect of 
groundnuts (peanuts), where it has a vir- 
tual monopoly.” 


KOREAN VEGETABLE-OIL SUPPLIES 


The bulk of vegetable oilseeds produced 
in Korea are used for home extraction of 
oils, principally cottonseed and rice-bran oils. 
There were no known exports of seeds or 
oils in 1949. Commercial imports, princi- 
pally coconut and soybean oils, totaled 360 
metric tons, and an equal quantity, mainly 
soybean oil, was imported with ECA funds. 
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In view of the shortage of oils in South 
Korea and the lack of exports in 1949, it is 
believed that inventories in private hands are 
not large. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


PIGMENT INDUSTRY IN AUSTRIA 


Austria has deposits of lead and zinc ores 
and iron compounds adequate for the con- 
tinuous operation of the pigment industry. 
Manufacture is centered in Styria and Ca- 
rinthia. 

Pigment-consuming industries—paint, lac- 
quer, printing ink, and rubber—are well- 
established and provide a steady market. 


NEw PAINT Factory FOR AUCKLAND, NEW 
ZEALAND 


A new paint factory to cost between £130,000 
and £200,000 will be established at Auckland, 
New Zealand, states the foreign press. The 
Dominion’s paint industry has expanded 
considerably since the war, and most domes- 
tic demands are being met, except those for 
certain special items. 


Radio, Television, 
and Electrical 


Appliances 


New TENDERS ASKED FOR TELEVISION STA- 
TION EQUIPMENT, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


The Australian Post Office is to call new 
tenders for equipment for the television sta- 
tion to be built in Sydney, according to the 
foreign trade press. The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral said that the decision had been made 
after discussions with the Director-General 
of Posts and Telegraphs and the Australian 
Broadcasting Control Board. He said that 
some technical developments had taken 
place in television in Britain and the United 
States since tenders were called 2 years ago 
for Australian television equipment. The 
Post Office and the Australian Broadcasting 
Control Board have been asked to prepare 
specifications and call tenders for the Sydney 
station as early as possible. 


EXPERIMENTAL TELEVISION BROADCAST, 
RIO DE JANIERO, BRAZIL 


On July 30 the Tupi television station at 
Rio de Janiero, Brazil, transmitted the first 
of an announced series of four experimental 
public broadcasts, sponsored by a large local 
food processor. The show was broadcast from 
the studio of Radio Tamoio, and was 
viewed through receivers placed in the studio 
of Radio Tupi and at the entrances of the 
buildings housing the respective stations. 
-The broadcast was reported to have been 
very successful and to have pleased the 
studio audience and large crowds gathered 
in the streets. 

TV-Tupi has announced that it will begin 
its regular television broadcasts within 30 
days. 





Rental rates for forests, a considerable 
problem for the Mexican naval-stores indus- 
try in 1949, appear to have been adjusted 
satisfactorily. No difficulties have been re- 
ported in 1950. 
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Railway 
Equipment 


GERMANY GETS ORDERS FROM TURKISH 
RAILROAD FOR DIESEL TRAINS 


The Turkish State Railroad is reported to 
have placed an order for rolling stock valued 
at 37,000,000 Deutschemarks (1 Deutsche- 
mark= US $0.238) with German companies in 
June 1950. Over half of the order, report- 
edly 19,000,000 Deutschemarks, was placed 
with the Bavarian M. A. N. works. The 
M. A. N. contract calls for delivery of 16 
three-section Diesel trains. M. A. N. will be 
responsible for the Diesel power plant and 
machinery and will construct the bodies in 
cooperation with other German factories. 


BRITISH Firm GETS ORDER FOR 10 MorRE 
LOCOMOTIVES FOR BRAZIL 


With the receipt by the Metropolitan- 
Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd., of an order for 
another ten 1,070-horsepower electric loco- 
motives, £720,000 worth of electrical equip- 
ment for Brazil Railways will soon be going 
through the British firm’s factories, accord- 
ing to thé local press. The 10 locomotives 
now ordered for the Curitiba-Paranagua sec- 
tion are similar to the 14 already on order for 
the Mineira section. All are designed to 
work either passenger or freight trains on 
meter-gauge lines now being electrified. 


Rubber and 
Produets 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF RUBBER 
Goops, BELGIUM 


A reliable trade source has estimated that 
production of automobile tires and tubes in 
Belgium was approximately the same in the 
first 6 months of 1950 as it was for the first 6 
months of 1949, or about 300,000 tires and 
290,000 tubes. 

Production of all other rubber goods in 
the first half of 1950 was estimated at ap- 
proximately 9,000 metric tons, compared with 
9,500 tons in the last 6 months of 1949 and 
11,000 tons in the first half of last year, 
The continued decrease in production is at- 
tributed to saturation of the domestic mar- 
ket and difficulties in exporting. 

Based on available 5-month figures, im- 
ports of all rubber goods in the first 6 months 
of 1950 were estimated at 3,693 metric tons, 
compared with 3,662 tons in the last half of 
1949 and 2,728 tons in the first half. 

Imports from the United States continued 
to decrease, being estimated at 805 metric 
tons in the first half of this year, compared 
with 980 tons in the last half of last year 
and 1,040 tons in the first half. 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER PRODUCTION, 
SHIPMENTS, STOCKS 


Natural-rubber production in Brazil dur- 
ing June 1950 was estimated at 602 long 
tons, compared with 1,580 tons in May and 
1,262 tons in June a year ago. For the first 
6 months of 1950 output was estimated at 
12,801 tons, down about 12 percent from the 
14,501 tons reported for the same period of 
1949. Production figures are based on rub- 
ber purchases by the Rubber Credit Bank and 
shipments of uncontrolled types of rubber 
by Para and Bahia shippers. Explanation for 
the low June 1950 figure is that new pur- 
chases by the Rubber Credit Bank were sus- 


pended after the first 10 days of the month 
in order to take inventory and balance 
stocks. Rubber delivered to the Bank after 
June 10 is to be included in the July pro- 
duction figure. 

Shut-downs for inventory operations also 
held down June output of washed and dried 
rubber. June output in plants under con- 
tract with the Bank was 575 tons, compared 
with 1,580 tons in the preceding month and 
1,345 tons in June 1949. For the first half of 
1950 output of washed and dried rubber 
amounted to 10,909 tons, as compared with 
11,632 tons in January—June 1949. 

Shipments of rubber from producing to 
consuming centers in Brazil amounted to 
722 tons in June, compared with 1,050 tons 
in May and 1,601 tons in June 1949. Ship- 
ments for the first 6 months of 1950 totaled 
10,253 tons, up 26 percent from the 8,131 
tons reported for the corresponding period 
of 1949, an indication of the increased de- 
mand for rubber by the domestic rubber- 
manufacturing industry. 

Rubber stocks held by the Rubber Credit 
Bank at both shipping and consuming cen- 
ters totaled 12,528 tons at the end of June, 
compared with 11,607 tons a month earlier 
and 13,612 tons a year earlier. 

No exports of rubber have been reported 
by the Bank this year except for 1 ton of 
acre fine in balls, shipped in May to Manila 
via the United States, to be used for making 
jai-alai balls. 


CEYLON RUBBER PRODUCTION, CONSUMP- 
TION, AND EXPORTS 


Rubber production in Ceylon was reported 
at 9,500 long tons in June 1950, making the 
total for the first 6 months of the year 48,000 
tons, up 7,000 tons, or 17 percent, over the 
like period of 1949. In the 5 years 1945-49, 
Ceylon’s production in the first half of the 
year ranged between 41.1 percent and 458 
percent of the year’s total. On this basis, 
1950 production may range between 104,800 
tons and 116,800 tons and exceed the record 
of 105,500 tons set in 1943. 

Exports from Ceylon in June, according 
to statistics of the Rubber Controller, 
amounted to 10,127 tons, 5,962 tons of which 
were shipped to the United States, and 1,734 
tons to the United Kingdom. Exports for 
the first 6 months of this year totaled 54,497 
tons and included 556 tons of latex and 5,103 
tons of sole crepe. Total exports to the 
United States in the period were 26,083 tons, 
and to the United Kingdom, 9,360 tons. In 
January—June 1949, exports totaled 45,067 
tons, of which 20,836 tons went to the United 
States and 8,805 tons to the United Kingdom. 

Local consumption of rubber in Ceylon 
was 15 tons in June and 77 tons in January-— 
June, as compared with 62 tons in January— 
June 1949. 

Stocks of rubber totaled 12,750 tons at the 
end of June, compared with 13,392 tons a 
month earlier and 19,324 tons on January 1. 


PRODUCTION OF RUBBER AND TIRES RISING 
IN COLOMBIA 


The Ministry of Commerce and Industries 
estimated that Colombia’s production of wild 
rubber in the calendar year 1949 totaled ap- 
proximately 400 metric tons; that the same 
figure was reached in the first half of 1950; 
and that the output in the second half of 
the year might run to 550 tons. If these 
estimates prove correct, the country’s pro- 
duction of wild rubber in 1950 will have 
nearly reached the 1943-45 level, which av- 
eraged over 1,000 tons a year. The number 
of producers has increased sharply as a result 
of the establishment of consumption quotas 
and minimum prices for wild rubber and 
latex produced in Colombia. The Govern- 
ment contracted with individual rubber- 
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products manufacturers for the purchase of 
such quantities of native rubber as might 
be made available to them under specified 
quotas. 

Total tire production in 1949 was reported 
as 138,724 units, of which about 60 percent 
were estimated to be for trucks and busses. 
The largest factory consumed 1,390 tons of 
crude rubber, of which 27.5 tons were pro- 
duced in Colombia. Its contract became 
effective in the latter part of the year, and 
about 22 tons were acquired thereunder. 
This firm is required by the Colombian Gov- 
ernment to purchase approximately 56 per- 
cent of Colombia’s total rubber production 
in 1950. The factory produced 107,584 tires 
in 1949, compared with 97,639 in the preced- 
ing year. As of the end of 1949, the factory’s 
productive capacity had been increased to 
about 170,000 tires per year by the installa- 
tion of new machinery, but this output is 
not expected to be reached in 1950 because 
the dollar-exchange quota ($2,400,000) al- 
lotted the company by the Office of Exchange 
Control is considered sufficient to buy raw 
materials for the manufacture of only 123,000 
tires. 


TIRE PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, FINLAND 


Production of passenger-car tires in- 
creased from 14,581 units in 1948 to 19,627 
units in 1949, but the output of passenger- 
car tubes decreased from 33,490 units to 
22,544 units in the respective periods. Pro- 
duction of truck and bus tires and tubes also 
decreased from 21,381 tires and 24,156 tubes 
in 1948 to 19,737 tires and 18,869 tubes in 
1949. The output of bicycle tires and tubes 
rose from 261,776 tires and 456,238 tubes in 
1948 to 366,416 tires and 479,890 tubes in 
1949. Production of motorcycle, horse-cart, 
and push-cart tires amounted to 15,776 in 
1948 and 24,947 in 1949, and tubes for these 
vehicles to 22,967 and 14,055, respectively. 

Import classifications of tires and tubes 
were more specific in 1949 than in 1948, and 
the figures are not comparable. Imports in 
1949 totaled 42,820 tires and 27,114 tubes, 
designated as follows: Passenger-car tires, 
17,638 units, tubes, 11,779 units; truck and 
bus tires, 23,033, tubes, 13,480; delivery-van 
tires, 163, tubes, 135; motorcycle tires, 1,069, 
tubes, 860; track-racing-motorcycle tires, 
121, tubes 120; and tractor tires, 796, tubes, 
740. 

About 15 percent of the car, bus, truck, 
and tractor tires and 24 percent of the tubes 
came from the United States. In the same 
classification about 31 percent of the tires 
and 26 percent of the tubes came from the 
United Kingdom, and almost 53 percent of 
the tires and 50 percent of the tubes were 
from France. In the motorcycle classifica- 
tion, approximately 10 percent of the tires 
and 9 percent of the tubes were from the 
United States; 68 percent of the tires and 63 
percent of the tubes from the United King- 
dom; 18 percent of the tires and 21 percent 
of the tubes from France. Only minor 
quantities were received from other coun- 
tries. 


Shipbuilding 


NETHERLANDS SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 
ACTIVE 


The Netherlands shipbuilding industry 
completed 108 vessels of 100 gross registered 
tons or more in 1949, including 8 steamships 
totaling 15,219 gross registered tons and 100 
motor vessels of 178,144 gross registered tons, 
Of the ships launched, 26 were for foreign 
account. 

Thirty-five 


seagoing merchant vessels 


totaling 231,400 gross registered tons were 
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under construction in the Netherlands in 
June 1950. Of the total tonnage, 56 percent 
was for foreign account. The yards also had 
orders for 18 vessels totaling 139,400 gross 
registered tons, the keels of which had not 
yet been laid. Only 5 percent of the total 
tonnage on order was for account of Nether- 
land owners. 

Despite heavy competition from other 
countries, Netherland yards have been suc- 
cessful recently in securing important orders 
for new vessels. These include a passenger 
motor vessel of 17,000 gross registered tons to 
be built by De Scheide of Flushing for 
Svenska Amerika Linien of Géteborg, Swe- 
den. The liner, which will have accommo- 
dations for 750 first- and tourist-class 
passengers, is destined for the Gdteborg- 
New York service of the steamship company. 
Orders for vessels, the keels of which had 
not been laid in June 1950, include eight 
large tankers, three of which are destined 
for France, two for Norway, two for Brazil, 
and one for Argentina. Two cargo motor 
vessels of 2,300 gross registered tons each, 
to be especially equipped for the transporta- 
tion of fresh fruit, were ordered recently by 
an Israel shipping company. 


PAKISTAN MERCHANT MARINE EXPANDING 


The Pakistan merchant marine is to be 
increased by the addition of at least six 
oceangoing vessels totaling some 50,000 tons 
if present negotiations are successfully con- 
cluded, according to the press. This addi- 
tional tonnage, if fully and regularly em- 
ployed on the standard Karachi-Chittagong 
run, will eventually release some locally 
registered vessels for adjacent foreign trade, 
notably to the Persian Gulf and Europe. 

Anticipated ship purchases should nearly 
double the present tonnage if current eco- 
nomic trends continue, and the proposed 
introduction of locally owned passenger 
liners will eventually reduce foreign competi- 
tion for traffic between the Pakistan coasts 
to negligible proportions. 


YARD IN SCOTLAND COMPLETES FOURTH 
DREDGE FOR ARGENTINA 


A Clydeside shipbuilding firm of Renfrew, 
Renfrewshire, Scotland, completed on July 
21, 1950, the fourth and last of a group of 
dredges contracted for by the Argentine 
Government with Clydeside firms. 

The last of these dredges, the M. O. P.- 
227-C, is of 2,500 tons gross and has an 
over-all length of 305 feet, beam of 58 feet, 
and an estimated dredging capacity of 10,000 
tons per hour. Power for both propulsion 
and dredging is provided by four generators 
operated by V-—12 Diesel engines, running at 
700 revolutions per minute to produce ap- 
proximately 4,500 horsepower. Propulsion is 
by twin-screw propellors. Deck machinery 
and engine-room auxiliaries are powered by 
four additional generating sets. 

A distinctive feature of the M. O. P.-227-C 
and its sister vessels is an elaborate control 
panel for the operation of the dredging ma- 
chinery. The panel is located in the bridge- 
house and consists of a large switchboard 
with a system of electric lights to indicate 
which of the various parts of the dredging 
machinery are operating. An echo-sounding 
apparatus gives a continuous indication of 
depth both fore and aft during dredging 
operations. 





Denmark’s total catch of fish in June was 
17 percent smaller than in May and 18 per- 
cent below the average June total for 1942— 
49. Exports of fish also were substantially 
smaller than in the preceding month and 
in June 1949. 





Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


AUSTRALIAN OUTPUT OF TOILET PREPARA- 
TIONS UP In 1948-49 


Australian production of toilet prepara- 
tions (exclusive of soap) by all factories in 
the year 1948-49 (ending June 30) totaled 
£3,274,479, compared with £3,056,999 in 1947— 
48. Of the total value, 82 percent was made 
up by five major groups (comparable 1947-48 
figures given in parentheses): Face creams, 
hand creams, and other skin creams, £535,678 
(£540,562); dentifrices, £983,254 (£886,226); 
talcum powder, £487,841 (£458,422); hair fix- 
atives and hair shampoos, £398,760 (£338,034) ; 
and lipsticks, £290,700 (£263,027). Face pow- 
der, rouge, and toilet lanolin accounted for 
the remaining value. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


EXporTs OF COTTON PIECE GOops, BRAZIL 


Brazilian exports of cotton piece goods 
declined 60 percent by volume and 57.5 per- 
cent in value during the first quarter of 
1950, compared with the final quarter of 1949. 
Argentina acounted for 78 percent of the 
total quantity and 93 percent of the value in 
January—March 1950. Decreases were re- 
corded in exports of all categories of cotton 
piece goods with shipments of printed fab- 
rics showing the sharpest drop, as shown in 
the accompanying table. 

Exports of cotton fabrics were still rela- 
tively high during the 3-month period of 
1950 compared with the like period of 1949, 
because of the abnormal situation arising 
from the suspension of shipments to Argen- 
tina in the first quarter of 1949. 


Brazil's Cotton Piece-Goods Exports, First 
and Fourth Quarters of 1949 and First 
Quarter of 1950 


[Value in thousand cruzeiros] * 


1949 | 1950 
2 J 


| 

| a 
Commodity | 
| 


F | 
First | Fourth | | First 
| quarter! quarter| quarter 


| 

| } 
Bleached piece goods- 199 | 31,655 | 14,191 
Unbleached piece goods. 929 | 19.769 | 4,302 
Printed fabrics-_-.___- | 15,578 | 80,514 | 28, 085 
Dyed fabrics_-- - , | 5,941 | 59,433 | 36,678 

Cotton fabrics with — silk , | 
MER anlieds ccoocs wee lsat Lesueewes 

Cotton duck_.....____-- try et 9 | 
Plush and velvet. Panecows 38 | 22 

Cotton piece goods, not speci- 
| i Seahorse | 452 | 5,335 | 251 
iin ies 83, 529 


23, 112 |196, 763 





*One cruzeiro=U 18$0. 054. 


Source: Servi¢go de Estatiftica Econémica e Finan- 
ceira, Ministerio da Fazenda. 


GREEK COTTON SITUATION 


The area planted to cotton in Greece for 
1950 totaled 68,800 hectares, an increase of 
20.4 percent over the 1949 acreage. Output 
of lint cotton from this acreage in 1950 may 
exceed 18,000 metric tons, the Cotton Board 
believes, in which case it will be second only 
to the 1937 crop of 20,304 tons. 

Mills in Greece are said to have increased 
production of the finer yarns requiring less 
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cotton because of dissatisfaction with prices 
for coarse cotton goods which have not been 
permitted to rise correspondingly with the 
higher prices for raw cotton. 


INCREASE IN 1949-50 PAKISTAN COTTON 
Crop FORECAST 


The Government of Pakistan has an- 
nounced its revised final forecast of cotton 
plantings for 1949-50 as 2,866,000 acres, an 
increase of 7.2 percent, compared with 2,700,- 
000 acres in the preceding year. Production 
has been forecast at 1,243,000 bales of 400 
pounds each, compared with 1,019,000 bales 
in 1948-49, a rise of 22 percent, which is 
attributed to favorable weather conditions. 


PERUVIAN CoTTON Crop LOWEST IN 20 
YEARS; EXPORTS 


Peru’s 1950 cotton acreage and crop are 
expected to be the lowest since 1930, prin- 
cipally because lack of water in the Piura 
Valley has reduced the Pima crop to about 
45 percent of the 1935-49 average. The Pima 
harvest has been predicted to be about 25,000 
bales compared with an average of 45,000 
bales in previous years (1 bale=500 pounds). 

Exports during the first 6 months of 1950 
amounted to 44,449 metric tons compared 
with 35,833 tons in the like period of 1949. 
The United Kingdom was the most im- 
portant buyer, followed by India and Belgium. 


U. K.’s CoTTON YARN AND TEXTILE 
SITUATION 


Yarn output in the United Kingdom 
cotton-textile industry has been running 
well above production in 1949. Demand has 
been active, justifying the improved produc- 
tion. The labor force has been increased 
especially in the weaving mills. Exports have 
declined, however, from levels reached in the 
early part of 1949, even though exporters 
have sufficient orders to keep mills employed 
for 6 or 7 months. This is due partly to 
competition from other textile-producing 
countries. Japanese exports exceeded those 
of the United Kingdom in the first 4 months 
of 1950. 

Yarn and cloth output in the United King- 
dom during January-April 1950 is shown in 
the accompanying table: 


Yarn and Cloth Production in the United 
Kingdom Cotton-Teaxtile Industry, Jan- 
uary—April 1950 





4 Quan- 
Item tity 
SN WNT is seen ewandes ...1,000 pounds--} 282, 590 
od cel kas aheskaouookenil do_...} 22,630 
65s duinwetence« ss sideilihteis caaneanes aie 3, 880 
Waste (cotton and other waste yarns)..-do__..| 35,410 
Cotton cloth___......-.--.1,000 yards (linear) __| 692, 910 
Rayon and cotton-rayon mixture cloth..do__..| 224, 720 





Source: Cotton Board’s weekly production statistics, 
Lancashire cotton-textile industry. 


Silk and Products 


_ PROGRESS IN ITALIAN SILK INDUSTRY 


Although the volume of raw silk used by 
Italian weavers has become stabilized to 
some extent, the ratio of raw silk to rayon 
has steadily decreased. 

In the first 4 months of 1950, the Italian 
silk industry’s trade association estimated 
that of raw materials used, 6.8 percent was 
raw silk, 87.9 percent was rayon, and 5.3 per- 
cent was other fibers. This compares with 
an estimated consumption in 1938 of about 
55 percent raw silk and 45 percent rayon and 
other raw materials. 


August 28, 1950 


Output of silk fabric has been at a steady 
rate although at a low point in the past few 
years. The tendency has been generally 
downward. The high cost of raw materials 
is partly the cause, but more important is 
the rising popularity of rayon and the shift- 
ing consumer tastes. The amount of raw 
silk currently utilized by Italian weavers is 
slight in comparison with consumption prior 
to 1930 when the industry was in its prime. 

In the past few years, more than 2,000 new 
high-speed looms for weaving rayon as well 
as silk have been added to the industry. One 
established weaving firm is building a new 
plant to accommodate 350 new automatic 
looms from the United States. This plant, 
when completed, will produce popular-priced 
rayon fabrics for the domestic market and 
for export. From 70 to 80 percent of installed 
looms were operating during the first 3 
months of 1950, according to the industry’s 
trade association. 


Synthetic Fibers 


EXPANSION PLANS IN AUSTRALIAN RAYON 
INDUSTRY 


A new textile dyeing and printing mill is 
to be constructed during 1950—52 in Victoria, 
Australia. It will employ up to 120 workers. 
Two other mills, one a rayon weaving till 
in Launceston, Tasmania, and the other in 
Sale, Victoria, are to be erected soon. The 
Launceston mill will be equipped initially 
with 200 looms. If completed as planned, 
the expansion in the rayon-weaving indus- 
try would make possible an output of well 
above 40,000,000 square yards of cloth a year 
on a two-shift basis, according to an Aus- 
tralian publication. Screen-printing out- 
put is estimated at about 4,000,000 square 
yards a year, mostly on rayons. Very little 
roller printing on rayon fabrics is done at 
present, although between 1,000,000 and 
2,000,000 square yards on cotton have been 
processed a year. Roller-printing capacity 
has been estimated to be at least 5,000,000 
square yards annually on a one-shift basis. 


JAPAN’S PRODUCTION LIMITS FOR RAYON 
INCREASED 


Rayon-industry production limits in Ja- 
pan were raised from 150,000 metric tons to 
204,020 tons yearly on June 19, 1950, by Gen- 
eral Headquarters, Supreme Commander for 
Allied Powers. These limits are broken down 
as follows: Filament yarn and a staple fiber 
manufactured by the viscose and cupram- 
monium process, 169,020 metric tons; high- 
tenacity yarns, viscose, 20,000 tons; and 
filament yarn and staple fiber, acetate, 15,000 
tons. 


W ool and Products 


ITALIAN EXPORTS OF LAMBSKINS EXPECTED 
To IMPROVE IN 1950 


Italy plans to export about 200,000 long- 
haired, dressed and dyed lambskins, plus 
practically all of its output of 300,000 short- 
shorn raw lambskins, and more than 50,000 
dressed and dyed mouton skins in 1950. Al- 
though the trend in exports of raw furskins 
has been gradually upward since the end of 
World War II, exports in 1949 had not 
reached the high 1938 total of 1,174 tons. 
More than half of Italy’s exports of raw skins 
go to the United States; around 200 tons of 
tanned furskins are shipped annually, most- 
ly to France and Switzerland. 

Italy imported 730 tons of fresh and dried 
raw skins in 1949, compared with 472 tons 
in 1948. Norway, the United Kingdom, and 
Switzerland were the chief suppliers. In 
1938, most of the 222 tons imported came 
from Italian colonies. 





FRENCH CARPET INDUSTRY OUTPUT LOW IN 
Past YEAR 


The French carpet industry produced only 
about 4,000,000 square meters in 1949, less 
than half its capacity of about 9,000,000 
square meters a year. The last year of ca- 
pacity output was 1929. A decline in do- 
mestic sales has been one factor in the low 
level of production during the past 20 years. 
Sales abroad have also declined, even more 
than in the home market. Exports in 1949 
were only 17 percent of output, compared 
with 20 percent in 1938 and 40 percent in 
1929. Principal obstacles to regaining for- 
eign markets for French carpets are (1) 
import controls of many European and South 
American countries (2) high production 
costs, which make it difficult for exporters 
to compete in countries which do not have 
import restrictions. 

Shipments to the United Kingdom in- 
creased in 1949 to US$621,000, whereas sales 
to the United States declined from $422,000 
in 1948 to $329,000. The rise in exports to the 
United Kingdom was attributed to increased 
quotas granted as a result of a trade agree- 
ment between that country and France. 


JAPAN’S WoOoL-GoOops INDUSTRY 
RECOVERING 


Japan’s wool-goods industry is making 
rapid advances toward recovery as the volume 
of raw-wool imports mounts. The industry 
was at a standstill for want of wool supplies 
in the first years after the war. It is antici- 
pated that 1950 will be the best productive 
year since the end of hostilities. Domestic 
raw-wool production provides only a fraction 
of mill demand and is considered less desir- 
able than the imported fiber. The 1949 do- 
mestic clip amounted to 2,116,000 pounds, 
grease weight, compared with 42,864,000 
pounds imported. 

Japan’s deficit sterling trade balance re- 
stricts the import of raw wool to less than the 
quantity desired by manufacturers. The 
Government has proposed to permit the im- 
portation of 93,000,000 pounds, grease weight, 
of raw wool during the period July 1, 1950, to 
June 30, 1951, but this amount would be 
subject to reduction if sufficient foreign ex- 
change were not available. 


LEBANESE WOOL AND GOAT-HAIR PRODUC- 
TION, EXPORTS 


Estimated Lebanese wool and goat’s hair 
output, washed, in metric tons, for 1950 (with 
comparable figures for 1949 in parentheses) 
was as follows: Shorn wool, 50 (30); pulled 
wool, 550 (500); and goat’s hair, 220 (200). 
Favorable weather during the winter of 1949-— 
50 is said to have increased the weight of 
wool from 114 kilograms per fleece of shorn 
wool to about 2 kilograms. The entire pro- 
duction of goat’s hair is consumed locally for 
the manufacture of tents and bags. 

Exports from the Syro-Lebanese Customs 
Union in the first quarter of 1950 amounted 
to 281 metric tons of raw wool, not pressed, 
and imports, 20 tons. The United States 
was the only buyer. Jordan and Australia 
furnished all of the imports. Since the cus- 
toms union between Lebanon and Syria was 
dissolved in March 1950, trade estimates are 
that an additional 900 metric tons of washed 
raw wool have been exported from Lebanon, 
consigned mainly to the United States. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
MARKET FOR FIBER MANUFACTURES IN THE 
GOLD COAST 


The Gold Coast is an important consumer 
of fiber manufactures. The cacao crop is 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Industry and Commerce 


Thailand Plans 
Highway Improvements 


New emphasis was recently placed on 
Thailand’s need for a system of arterial high- 
ways. Present plans envisage a_ three- 
pronged network radiating from the central 
hub of Bangkok. The need for such a de- 
velopment is attributed to (1) its external 
strategic value in relation to the general 
political situation now existing in southeast 
Asia, (2) its internal political value in per- 
mitting the present Government to main- 
tain domestic stability should the necessity 
arise, and (3) a desire to facilitate develop- 
ment of the country’s economic resources. 

To implement its plans, the Government 
has created a highway committee with full 
authority to cut across existing administra- 
tive channels. The highways planned over 
the 5-year development period, at an esti- 
mated cost of 640,000,000 baht (US$1—12.5 
baht, official rate), are: (1) Bangkok to 
Chiengmai (in the north); (2) Bangkok to 
Nakhorn Panom (in the northeast); and-(3) 
Bangkok to Haadyai, and connection to 
Songkhla (frontier point on the Malay 
peninsula). 

In addition, the Government has plans for 
the construction of a highway from Chieng- 
mai into Burma, which will give highway 
connections with India, and a road from 
Ban Pong to Keng Rieng, site of the Gov- 
ernment’s proposed hydroelectric project in 
Kanchanaburi Province. The latter road 
probably will be financed from allctments 
for the hydroelectric plant. 

In tke past, the highway system of the 
country was developed largely to afford con- 
necting links between the excellent system 
of water and rail communications. The com- 
ing into power of a National Government in 
1932 brought about a change in attitude, 
and a modest project was launched in 1936. 
It was interrupted in 1941 by the war, but 
now it has been resumed with increased 
vigor. 

The existing highway system in 1932 to- 
taled 1,623 kilometers. At the end of 1949 
it had been extended to a total of 5,821 
kilometers. 


Cuba Increases Cable Rates to 
U. S.; New Domestic Rates 


Offices of cable companies in Habana, Cuba, 
on June 29, 1950, distributed notices of in- 
creased rates, effective July 1, on telegrams 
to the United States. Such notices were 
prefaced by the following statement: 

“As a result of the revision of telegraph 
regulations undertaken in Paris in con- 
formity with the International Telecommu- 
nications Convention of Atlantic City, all 
telecommunications companies find neces- 
Sary a series of changes regarding interna- 
tional service, the principal ones being as 
follows: 
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“(A) Abolition of deferred (LC) and code 
(CDE) classifications, which will be classi- 
fied as ordinary. 

“(B) Messages classified as ordinary will 
consist of a minimum of 5 words, whether 
in code, figures, or clear language, or com- 
binations of code, figures, and clear lan- 
guage. Code words or artificial words will be 
counted on the basis of 5 characters per word, 
while words in clear language will be counted 
on the basis of 15 letters per word, whether 
or not they have a secret meaning. 

“(C) Cable letters, with a minimum of 25 
words, should be prepared in clear language, 
uncoded.”’ 





Further Proof of Poor Export 
Packing 


On several occasions during the past 
3 years ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
has brought to the attention of its 
readers the substantial losses sustained 
by American exporters because of faulty 
packing. Another instance of this 
wasteful practice has been reported by 
the American Consul in Dar es Salaam, 
who illustrated his statements by 
photographs. 

It appears that cargoes arriving in 
East Africa receive rough and _ un- 
scientific handling by the stevedores 
and longshoremen in that area. As 
a result, the Consul’s attention was 
brought to the appalling condition of 
certain American shipments unloaded 
in Dar es Salaam, from vessels of sev- 
eral steamship lines, during April of 
this year. Not only were the cardboard 
containers broken and a considerable 
part of the contents pilfered, but the 
ships’ agents were faced with recheck- 
ing and repacking the transit cargoes 
to inland destinations. This recheck- 
ing and repacking in itself is a very 
costly and time-consuming operation. 
It seems logical, therefore, to assume 
that it would be much cheaper in the 
long run to protect the goods by care- 
fully packing them, even at a slightly 
higher initial cost. 

As mentioned above, the lighter form 
of packing may be economical when it 
is to be handled by expert labor; how- 
ever, when goods are handled by Afri- 
cans, especially before reaching their 
final destination somewhere in the Bel- 
gian Congo, and particularly when they 
must receive double handling from ves- 
sels to lighters and from lighters to the 
wharves in Dar es Salaam, the use of 
the strongest and most durable type of 
packing materials would be more profit- 
able to all concerned, and would help 
avoid serious damage to the goods and 
complaints from exporters. 
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The tariffs approved by the Central Public 
Service Council are as follows: Anywhere in 
the United States from Habana and Santiago 
de Cuba, 17 cents a word for ordinary mes- 
sages; $1 for cable letters, minimum of 25 
words, and 3 cents for each additional word. 
Additional charges hitherto in effect are ap- 
plicable to messages from other cities in 
Cuba. 

A separate announcement by companies 
providing domestic telegraph service put into 
effect on July 1 a rate of 60 cents for a mini- 
mum 10-word ordinary message and 6 cents 
for each additional word; $1 for a minimum 
of 50 words by telegraph letter and 2 cents 
for each additional word. The announce- 
ment stated that the rates had been ap- 
proved by the Central Public Service Council. 


Japanese Road 
Program for 1950-51 


The Japanese road program for 1950-51 
calls for the expenditure of approximately 
9,000,000,000 yen, of which 5,200,000,000 yen 
is to be financed by the Central Japanese 
Government and 3,800,000,000 yen by local 
governments. Practically all work will be 
repair and maintenance, with a limited 
amount of new bridge construction. Except 
for a few projects, no new paving or hard- 
surfacing work will be performed under this 
budget. It is anticipated that a certain 
amount of United States counterpart funds 
will be expended also, but the exact amount 
has not yet been determined. 


Four Countries Announce New 
Rates on Oversea Telegrams 


Changes in international telegram rates, 
effective July 1, 1950, have been announced 
by four countries. The new schedules and 
related information may be reviewed in the 
Transportation and Communications Divi- 
sion, Office of Industry and Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Changes are as follows: 

Malta—Charges by Cable and Wireless, 
Ltd., for ordinary telegrams to places outside 
of Europe are, in general, reduced about 75 
percent, with certain exceptions. The rate 
to British Commonwealth countries, except 
Cyprus and the United States, except 
Alaska, is a flat rate of 14 cents per word, a 
decrease of 3 cents from the previous rate. 
Urgent telegram rates are double the ordi- 
nary rate, a reduction of about 25 percent 
from the previous cost. Separate rates for 
code (CDE) telegrams are abolished, as is 
deferred letter service. The charge per word 
for letter telegrams is 50 percent of the new 
charges for ordinary telegrams; the mini- 
mum charge is based on 22 words instead 
of 25. 

New Zealand—Substantial reductions in 
the cost of cable messages from New Zealand 
to its Pacific Islands are among the adjust- 
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ments in rates on oversea telegrams and 
radiotelegrams announced by the Postmaster 
General. Special rates on oversea code tele- 
grams and deferred service were abolished. 
No change was made in full-rate telegrams 
to the United States. The new rates re- 
sulted from discussions at the International 
Telegraph and Telephone Conference held in 
Paris in 1949 and apply universally. 

Norway—The Norwegian Ministry of Com- 
munications has announced certain changes 
in telegraphic practices and rates, as a result 
of discussions at the International Telegraph 
and Telephone Conference. Information re- 
garding the changes, which went into effect 
on July 1, 1950, may be obtained from the 
Transportation and Communications Divi- 
sion, Office of Industry and Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Pakistan—Following the pattern of other 
countries, Pakistan has announced revised 
rates on international telegrams. Rates to 
the United States for ordinary telegrams, 
however, remain unchanged, as they were 
already lower than rates to other foreign 
countries. The object of the changes, it was 
stated, is to simplify the services, not to in- 
crease revenue. 


Telecommunication Facilities in 
East Pakistan To Be Improved 


The Postmaster General of East Bengal has 
announced proposed improvements in the 
telecommunication system and postal serv- 
ices in East Pakistan. Some of the improve- 
ments mentioned are: The Dacca and Ka- 
rachi radio link; the installation of 1,000 au- 
tomatic telephones in Chittagong, 300 in 
Dacca, and 500 in Narayanganj; and addi- 
tional post offices. 


Passenger and Freight Traffic 
Decreases at Port of Marseille 


Passenger and freight traffic at the port of 
Marseille, France, and its annexes has been 
below last year’s record levels. Freight traf- 
fic during May 1950 approximated 844,000 
metric tons, compared with 939,000 tons in 
May 1949. Noteworthy, however, was the 
increase in exports, which attained 272,000 
tons as against 244,000 tons during May of 
last year. This was all the more remarkable 
in view of a sharp drop in exports of petro- 
leum products (104,000 as against 122,000 
tons) which last year accounted for about 
one-half of all exports from Marseille and its 
annexes. The categories which registered the 
greatest increases were cereals, minerals, 
wood products, and construction materials. 
The arrival of 1,200 live sheep at Marseille 
from North Africa was of particular interest 
as it marked the resumption of a prewar 
trade, involving more than 1,000,000 head of 
sheep annually, 

There were 65,000 passenger arrivals and 
departures during the month in comparison 
with 73,000 during May 1949. Passenger traf- 
fic up to the end of June was running about 
18 percent below the record level of 1949, 
when about 1,000,000 passengers were reg- 


istered. 


Marseille To Be Regular 
Port of Call for P and O Liners 


Steamships of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Lines (P and O) are to resume the prewar 
practice of calling regularly at Marseille on 
runs to India and Australia. The first such 
P and O ship, the 22,000-ton Strathmore, was 
to arrive at Marseille on July 28. Ships of 
the Orient Lines, which before the war called 
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Electric-Power Restrictions Reimposed in Central Levant 
Area of Spain; Situation in Andalucia Worsens 


Based on a report from T. G. Leonnarpy, United States Embassy, Madrid 


Hot, dry weather which has prevailed throughout Spain during recent weeks has 
caused a rapid evaporation of water stored in the country and has resulted in the 
reimposition of electrical restrictions in the Central Levant area. 

The new regulation, which became effective on July 17, was issued by the Special 
Technical Delegation for the Distribution of Electric Power in the Central Levant. 
It provides that domestic consumers in the cities of this area (excluding Madrid) will 
be without power 2 workdays a week from 6 a. m. to 8:30 p. m., and in the towns 
from 6 a. m. to 9 p. m. 


For other consumers, including those in Madrid, the following rations, based on 
previous months when no restrictions were applied, are to be observed: 100 percent of 
normal for the national railroads, telephone and telegraph companies, dewatering of 
mines whose products go into export (principally lead mines), and large cold-storage 
chambers for preserving food for large sectors of population (i. e., large food markets) ; 
90 percent of normal for pumping water for public consumption, agricultural uses, mill- 
ing of flour, making bread and ice, cement factories, port facilities, public hospitals, 
gas works, newspapers, mines which export products, and urban electric tramways; 80 
percent of normal for industries declared to be of national interest; 75 percent for 
lighting villages and housing developments; 60 percent for mining industry not engaged 
in export, commercial houses, restaurants, motion-picture theaters, and public show 
houses; 50 percent for domestic uses. 

In addition, sanctions are to be applied against those who exceed their rations, and 
the following uses of electric power are prohibited. Lighting commercial establish- 
ments, either inside or outside, after closing hours; lighting doorways; lighting luminous 
advertising, except on Saturdays and Sundays; using electric motors for industrial 
purposes between 9 p. m. and 12 a. m. except for those industries operating on a 
24-hour basis which reduce their consumption in accordance with percentages already 
mentioned. Electric power for irrigation is restricted to use between 12 a. m. and 
8 a. m. throughout the zone. 

Though the suspension of electric current for 2 days a week does not apply at present 
to Madrid, it is believed that such restrictions soon will be imposed in the capital. 

Evidence of the rapidity with which evaporation and power use is reducing Spain’s 
hydroelectric reserves and the critical situation in the Central Levant and Andalucia 
may be seen in the most recent data supplied by the Directorate General of Industry, 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce, which follow: 

Percentage of power available 


Power requirements from water resources 
Area in kilowatt-hours June 1, 1950 July 20, 1950 
Northwest-_--—-__- tami Gate a 51, 100, 000 97 85 
NN i een 342, 100, 000 100 78 
Cains... = : 864, 900, 000 55 54 
Central Levant- 3 ES EE SESS 535, 260, 000 7 3 
F< | : . bh ny 233, 000, 000 7 4 


NN ait esses acaen 1, 526, 360, 000 42 34.8 

As Andalucia has no tie-up with the national network, stringent emergency measures 
have been taken in that area. According to the Spanish press, an emergency meeting 
of all civil governors of the Andalucian Provinces and the Province of Badajoz was 
held recently in Seville to adopt measures to meet the power shortage. The meeting 
resulted in the promulgation of new restrictions in that area, and provision was made 
for the pooling of cll power resources to meet the need of indispensable users. The 
city of Malaga is being supplied with electric power from generating equipment aboard 
an Italian ship stationed in the harbor. The ship, reported to have a daily generating 
capacity of 80,000 kilowatt-hours, is being leased for 6 months. A number of thermal 
mobile power units also have been put in use throughout the zone. Despite these emer- 
gency measures, industry in the Seville area reportedly is almost at a standstill, with 
many industries operating on the basis of 8 hours of current per week. 

According to the Directorate General of Hydraulic Works, water stored throughout 
Spain was down to 41 percent of storage capacity for the week ended July 22, or 
2,540,000,000 cubic meters of a total capacity of 6,236,000,000 cubic meters. This 
represents a loss of 171,000,000 cubic meters from the preceding week but is considerably 
in excess of the 1,515,000,000 cubic meters stored at the end of July 1949. The Di- 
rectorate General reports that the total hydroelectric potential stored on July 22 was 
705,800,000 kilowatt-hours, 35 percent of capacity (2,025,000,000). This represents 
a decrease of 59,000,000 kilowatt-hours from the preceding week but is more than 
double the reserve recorded on July 31, 1949, of 308,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Neverthe- 
less, should hydroelectric and stored water reserves continue to decrease at the present 
rate, stringent restrictions on the use of electric power may be expected throughout 
the country by September 1; and should the fall rains (which usually begin in that 
month) fail to materialize, as in 1947 and 1948, the situation may become very serious. 

In addition to power shortages, serious shortages of potable water are occurring in 
various cities in Spain, and restrictions on the use of water have been established in 
Ciudad Real, Avila, Seville, and Barcelona. Two successive years of drought have 
reduced water levels in many areas to such an extent that formerly dependable sub- 
terranean flows have become exhausted. Rainfall in Spain during the first 6 months 
of 1950 was 8,235 liters per square meter, compared with 9,105 liters in the same 
period of 1949 and an average of 12,220 liters in the first 6 months of the years 1901 
through 1930. 








regularly at Toulon, are to call at Marseille; 
this service was to have started with the 
arrival on August 6 of the 23,000-ton Orion. 
Marseille is also a port of call for the newly 
built 8,600-ton cargo-passenger vessel, Ile de 
la Reunion, which has just been put into 
service between ports of France and the In- 
dian Ocean by the Nouvelle Compagnie 
Havraise Péninsulaire de Navigation, of Le 
Havre. 


Operations of Cuban Airlines 


Cia. Cubana de Aviacién, which provides 
an extensive domestic service within Cuba 
and maintains international flights from 


Cuba to Miami and Madrid, had a load factor 
of 48.6 percent on its domestic routes and 
50.7 percent on its international routes dur- 
ing 1949. Corporaci6én Aeronautica Anti- 
llana, which operates a feeder line between 
Pilon, Niquero, and Manzanillo, had a load 
factor of 51 percent during the same period, 
and Aerolineas del Norte, which operates be- 
tween Moron and Camaguey, had a load 
factor of only 27.1 percent. 

These airlines flew an aggregate of 22,276 
hours during the year and carried 188,397 
paying passengers for an average distance of 
335.4 kilometers on the local routes and 
1,044.3 kilometers on the international 
routes. 


Operations of Cuban Airlines, 1949 





Item 


Hours flown 


| 
‘ ane riarid | a 
Cia. Cubana de Aviacion Corporacién 


_| Aerolineas | 








Kilometers flown: 

Revenue - 

Nonrevenue 
Passengers carried: 

Revenue. -__--_- 

Nonrevenue 
Passenger kilometers: 

Revenue... 

Nonrevenue — ae 
Excess baggage carried (ton-kilometers) 
Mail carried (ton-kilometers) 

Cargo carried (ton-kilometers) 


Aeronattica 


| del Norte Antillana 


Domestic | International 


19, 792 | 


1, 769, 598 
51, 993 | 


4, 243, 948 | 
73, 091 


137, 432 | 
4, 274 | 


51, 047, 177 | 

1, 969, 397 | 
30, 712 | 
67, 405 
310, 070 


33, 954, 684 | 
843, 135 





N. A.—Not available. 


Source: Company reports. 


Bolivia Increases Domestic 
Postal Rates 


Effective July 1, 1950, Bolivian domestic 
postal rates and international surface pos- 
tal rates were increased 50 percent in accord- 
ance with a Supreme decree promulgated 
on June 22. Postal-money-order charges 
were raised 25 percent and rentals of post- 
office boxes, 100 percent. International air- 
mail rates will be readjusted only insofar 
as the internal rate is concerned, the inter- 
national air surcharge remaining unchanged. 
The devaluation of the boliviano and the 
necessity for the Government to obtain funds 
for its promised special subsidy to the com- 
munication employees’ retirement fund are 
the reasons given for this measure. 


New Jordan Airline 


The newly formed Jordan Airlines has 
opened an office in Amman and is preparing 
to begin flight operation by September 1, 
1950. Negotiations are under way for the 
acquisition of five Consul planes in addition 
to the one which already has been received, 
and landing rights are expected from the 
Governments of Egypt, Lebanon, and Turkey. 


Bangkok Suffers Shortage of 
Electric Power 


Bangkok’s (Thailand) rapidly increasing 
demands for electric energy have forced the 
resumption of scheduled nightly black-outs 
in certain areas of the city. The city’s total 
installed generating capacity is estimated 
to be 17,500 kilowatts, and the connected 
load demand is estimated at 35,000 to 40,000 
kilowatts. 

Final arrangements are being made for 
the purchase of a new 7,000-kilowatt plant 
from a Japanese firm, and bids are being re- 
viewed from approximately 40 competitors 
for a 13,500-kilowatt plant. Even if these 


34. 


negotiations are concluded, Bangkok’s power 
supply cannot be increased for at least 10 
months. 


Seandinavian Countries 
Postpone Power Project 


Because of the failure of Norway and Den- 
mark to agree on charges for power exports 
to Denmark, the Scandinavian Power Proj- 
ect cannot be submitted to the Storting for 
approval during the present session, the Nor- 
wegian Minister of Industry has announced. 
Under the circumstances, construction will 
be delayed at least until 1951. 

Approval of the Storting must be ob- 
tained before a request can be submitted 
for ECA assistance, and the deadline for 
such application was July 1. The possibility 
of obtaining ECA assistance undoubtedly 
will be delayed until 1951, the Minister 
states. 


Arrival at Lisbon of the 
Portuguese S. S. Nampula 


The S. S. Nampula, the fourth new vessel to 
be delivered in 1950 under the plan for the 
renovation of the Portuguese merchant ma- 
rine, arrived in the Tagus River on July 13. 

The Nampula, like her sister ship, the 
Chaimite, has been designed expressly for 
the cabotage trade along the coast of the 
Portuguese African colony of Mozambique, 
her length and draught permitting the ves- 
sel to enter most of the smaller ports along 
the Mozambique coast line. 





Employment statistics for 1949 just pub- 
lished in Norway show that full employment 
was maintained and that labor continued to 
be scarce in most branches of economic life. 
The number of persons in employment rose 
by 10,800 during the year, or three times as 
much as the estimated increase. At the end 
of the year the number of registered em- 
ployed persons was 857,413. 


ee cl 
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Handicrafts, Inc., 217 East Forty-ninth 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 

74. Jamaica—Joseph Lyn Kee Chow, rep- 
resenting The Pickapeppa Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Shooter’s Hill, is interested in 
expanding trade in Pick-a-peppa sauces and 
other products in the United States; and in 
obtaining labeling-food machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive September 10-11, via Miami, 
for a month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o 
Robert N. Robson, 60 Ninth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, New York 
City, Baltimore, and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

75. Netherlands—Kornelis H. Harkema, 
representing N. V. Textielfabriek ‘“HOL- 
LAND” (manufacturer), 21 Volksparksingel, 
Enschede, is interested in exporting tertiles 
to the United States. Scheduled to arrive 
September 18, via New York, for a month’s 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Internatio-Rotter- 
dam, Inc., 52 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City and Chicago. 

76. Netherlands—Jacob de Vries, repre- 
senting N. V. de Vries and Van Adelsberg, 264 
Singel, Amsterdam, is interested in pur- 
chasing toilet articles. Scheduled to arrive 
the middle of August, via New York, for a 
visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o E. W. 
Bruno Co., Inc., 128-130 West Thirty-first 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City and Chicago. 

77. Turkey—Nazim Sadikoglu, represent- 
ing firm of same name (importer, whole- 
saler), Kat 2, Ahen Munih Han, Kurekciler, 
Galata, Istanbul, is interested in dyestuffs, 
chemicals, textile machinery, and raw ma- 
terials. Scheduled to arrive August 15 to 20, 
via New York, for a month’s visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o The Arlind Corporation, 509 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City and Washington, D. C. 

78. Union of South Africa—Benjamin 
Marks, representing Maccabee Clothing, Ltd., 
301 Knightsbridge, Beach Rd., Sea Point, 
Capetown, is interested in raw materials for 
textiles and clothing. Scheduled to arrive 
August 8, via New York City, for a visit of 6 
months. U.S. Address: c/o A. Plein & Co., 11 
West Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Houston, Mount 
Vernon, and Glencoe (N. Y.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch re- 
cently has published the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may be 
obtained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration-Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Brazil. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration-Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Mexico. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors and Engi- 
neers—Iran. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—British Malaya. 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers— 
Egypt. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Colombia. 

Business Firms—Somalia. 


Importers and 
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Canneries—Mexico. 

Canneries—Norway. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Den- 
mark. 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufac- 
turers—Greece. 

Control and Instrument, Industrial Elec- 
tronic, Manufacturers—France. 

Curio and Novelty Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Denmark. 

Dentists—Mexico. 

Electric-Power Companies—Bahamas. 

Electric-Power Companies—Mauritius. 

Electrical-Supply-and-Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Indochina. 

Essential-Oil Producers and Exporters— 
Mexico. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Mexico. 

Fish-Meal Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Morocco. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Switzerland. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Indo- 
china. 

Hat and Hat-Body Manufacturers—Guate- 
mala. 

Hospitals—France. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Haiti. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Iran. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Mexico. 

Jewelry Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Switzerland. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Export- 
ers—Angola. 

Marine-Control - Equipment - and - Instru- 
ment Manufacturers—France. 

Marine-Control- Equipment - and - Instru- 
ment Importers, Dealers and Manufactur- 
ers—Switzerland. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings— 
Egypt. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings— 
Panama. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Lebanon. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Mozam- 
bique. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Indonesia. 

Office - Supply - and - Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Portugal. 

Opticians, Optometrists, and Oculists— 
Panama. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Chile. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Angola. 

Photographic Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Morocco. 

Precious- and Semiprecious-Stone Export- 
ers—MadagasCar. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Belgium. 

Soap Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Sporting-Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Uruguay. 

Sprayer, Insecticide, Manufacturers — 
Brazil. 

Textile Industry—Ceylon. 

Textile Industry—Lebanon. 

Tire Retreaders, Recappers, and Repair- 
ers—Colombia. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Hong Kong. 
’ Vegetable Growers and Exporters—Mexico. 

The following list has been compiled from 
information received from various official 
and unofficial sources. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Germany. 





The cornerstone of a new factory for 
matzoth (Passover Bread) was recently laid 
in Jerusalem, the Israel press reports. The 
factory will produce for the domestic and 
export markets. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


Second Supplementary Notice 
of United States Intention To 
Undertake Trade-Agreement 
Negotiations 


The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements today issued a notice stat- 
ing that the United States intends to under- 
take trade agreement negotiations at 
Torquay, England, beginning September 28, 
1950, with the Republic of Cuba. This is 
the second notice supplementary to that of 
April 11, 1950, published April 14, 1950. The 
first supplementary notice was published on 
May 15, 1950. The original and first supple- 
mentary notices enumerated 23 countries, 
other than Cuba, with which it is proposed 
to negotiate at Torquay.! 

In all cases, negotiations may be carried 
on with respect to all areas for which the 
countries named have authority to conduct 
trade-agreement negotiations. On the part 
of the United States, negotiations will be 
conducted under the provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934, as amended and 
extended. 

Annexed to the second supplementary 
notice published today is a list, the second 
list supplementary to that published on 
April 14, of products imported into the 
United States, on which United States con- 
cessions may be considered during the nego- 
tiations. 

Also today, the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information announced that public hearings 
on today’s supplementary notice and list will 
be opened on September 25, 1950. 

Applications for appearance at these hear- 
ings will be received until noon on September 
7, 1950, and written briefs and statements 
until noon on September 14, 1950. 

The United States may negotiate initially 
at Torquay with any country named in the 
notice published on April 14, or in either 
of the supplementary notices, with regard 
to any product appearing on the list annexed 
to any of the three notices. 

No specific concessions will be considered 
at Torquay on any product which has not 
appeared either on the list published on 
April 14 or one of the two supplementary 
lists, unless a further supplementary list is 
published and an opportunity is given for 
further supplementary hearings. 

Appearance of a particular product on any 
of these lists does not necessarily mean that 
a concession on that product will be made. 
The interdepartmental trade-agreements 
organization will not make recommendations 
to the President as to products on which 
concessions may be offered in the negotiations 
until views and information from interested 
persons have been received at the public 
hearings and analyzed in the light of all 
other information available to the organiza- 
tion. Actual granting of concessions will, of 
course, depend on final success of the nego- 
tiations. 

As in the cases of the notice published on 
April 14 and of the first supplementary notice 
published on May 15, the notice issued today 
states that the negotiations with countries 





1 These 23 countries are: Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Italy, 
Korea, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Peru, Sweden, Turkey, Union 
of South Africa, and United Kingdom. 


other than Cuba may involve elimination, 
reduction, or continuation of preferential 
tariff treatment for products of Cuba, with 
regard to any item on the published lists 
which is now the subject of such preferential 
treatment. 

At the public hearings announced today 
to open September 25, 1950, the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information will receive views 
and information regarding concessions which 
may be considered on products appearing on 
the list published today, and on tariff or 
other concessions which may be requested 
from Cuba. 

Copies of the second supplementary list 
of products on which concessions may be 
considered may be obtained from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, Tariff 
Commission Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
This list may be inspected at the field offices 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce. Tariff and other information regard- 
ing dutiable and duty-free articles on the list 
is contained in the Summaries of Tariff In- 
formation prepared by the United States 
Tariff Commission in 1948. These Summaries 
may be inspected at the offices of the Tariff 
Commission in Washington, at the Customs 
House in New York City, in the field offices 
of the Department of Commerce in most 
large cities, in the libraries of most large 
colleges and universities, and in the public 
libraries of most large cities. The 44 parts 
of the Summaries, together with a commod- 
ity index, are available by purchase from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. A price 
list for these documents may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, the 
Tariff Commission, or the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce. Individual parts 
range in price from 15 cents to 60 cents. 
Separate pages of the Summaries, for par- 
ticular commodities, may be obtained on re- 
quest from the Tariff Commission. A com- 
pilation entitled United States Import Du- 
ties (1950) gives up-to-date information on 
existing rates of United States duties. It is 
available by purchase from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents at $2.00. (The Superin- 
tendent of Documents requires remittance 
with order). 

[N. B. Copies of the list of articles on 
which the United States will consider grant- 
ing tariff concessions may be obtained from 
Department of Commerce Field Offices or the 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements 


I. Trade- Agreement Negotiations with 
Cuba, which is a contracting party to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade; 

II. Supplementary Notice as to Trade- 
Agreement Negotiations with the Coun- 
tries Named in the Notices of April 11, 
1950, published April 14, 1950, and May 
15, 1950; 

III. Possible adjustment in Preferential 
Rates on Cuban Products. 


Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, approved June 12, 1934, as 
amended (48 Stat. 945, ch. 474, Public Law 
307, 81st Cong.), and to paragraph 4 of 
Executive Order 10082 of October 5, 1949 
(14 F. R. 6105), notice is hereby given by 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements of intention to conduct trade- 
agreement negotiations with the Republic of 
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Cuba. This notice is the second notice 
supplementary to the notice by the Commit- 
tee dated April 11, 1950, published April 14, 
1950 (15 F. R. 2114). 

There is annexed hereto a list of articles 
imported into the United States to be con- 
sidered for possible modification of duties 
and other import restrictions, imposition of 
additional import restrictions, or specific 
continuance of existing customs or excise 
treatment in proposed trade-agreement ne- 
gotiations with the Republic of Cuba and 
with any of the countries with which trade- 
agreement negotiations were proposed in 
the notice of April 11, 1950, published April 
14, 1950, viz, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany Guatemala, Korea, Luxembourg, 
New Zealand, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Peru, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, 
and the United Kingdom, and in the supple- 
mentary notice of May 15, 1950, viz, Denmark, 
the Dominican Republic, India, Indonesia, 
Italy, and Sweden. Articles included in the 
list annexed to the Committee’s notice of 
April 11, 1950, published April 14, 1950, and 
in the supplementary notice of May 15, 1950, 
may be considered also in negotiations with 
Cuba. 

In the case of each article in the list 
annexed to this notice with respect to which 
the corresponding product of Cuba is sub- 
ject to preferential treatment, the negotia- 
tions with any country other than Cuba will 
involve the elimination, reduction, or con- 
tinuation of the preference, perhaps with an 
adjustment or specification of the rate ap- 
plicable to the product of Cuba. 

No article will be considered in the nego- 
tiations for possible modification of duties 
or other import restrictions, imposition cf 
additional import restrictions, or specific 
continuance of existing customs or excise 
treatment unless it is included, specifically 
or by reference, in the list annexed to the 
notice by the Committee of April 11, 1950, 
published April 14, 1950, in the list annexed 
to the supplementary notice of May 15, 1950, 
or in the annexed list, or unless it is subse- 
quently included in a supplementary public 
list. No duty or import tax imposed under 
a paragraph or section of the Tariff Act or 
Internal Revenue Code other than the para- 
graph or section listed with respect to such 
article will be considered for a possible de- 
crease, although an additional or separate 
duty on an article included in the annexed 
list which is imposed under a paragraph or 
section other than that listed may be bound 
against increase as an assurance that the 
concession under the listed paragraph will 
not be nullified. 

Persons interested in export items may 
present their views regarding any tariff (in- 
cluding preferential tariff) or other conces- 
sions that might be requested of the Republic 
of Cuba. 

Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as amended, and Paragraph 5 
of Executive Order 10082 of October 5, 1949, 
information and views as to any aspect of 
the proposals announced in this notice may 
be submitted to the Committee for Rec- 
iprocity Information in accordance with the 
announcement of this date issued by that 
Committee. 

The United States Tariff Commission has 
issued a notice (15 F. R. 2114) stating the 
location and availability of tariff and com- 
modity information pertinent to the pend- 
ing negotiations. 

By direction of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements this 17th 
day of August, 1950. 

(S) Cart D. Corse, 
Chairman, 
Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements. 


Committee for Reciprocity 
Information 


I. Trade-Agreement Negotiations with 
Cuba, which is a contracting party to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade; 

II. Supplementary Notice as to Trade- 
Agreement Negotiations with the Coun- 
tries Named in the Notices of April 11, 
1950, published April 14, 1950, and May 
15, 1950; 

III. Possible Adjustment in Preferential 
Rates on Cuban Products. 


Submission of Information to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information. 


Closing Date for Application to be 
Heard, September 7, 1950. 


Closing Date for Submission of Briefs, 
September 14, 1950. 


Public Hearings Open, September 25, 
1950. 


The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements has issued on this day a 
notice of intention to conduct trade-agree- 
ment negotiations with the Republic of Cuba. 

Annexed to the notice by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Trade Agreements is 
a list of articles imported into the United 
States to be considered for possible trade- 
agreement negotiations which is the second 
notice supplementary to the list annexed to 
the notice by that Committee of April 11, 
1950, published April 14, 1950 (15 F. R. 2114). 
Articles in both these lists, and in the list 
annexed to the supplementary notice by that 
Committee of May 15, 1950, may be con- 
sidered for negotiation with the Republic 
of Cuba and with the countries named in the 
notice of April 11, 1950, published April 14, 
1950, and in the notice of May 15, 1950. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements has also announced in 
such notice that, in the case of each article 
in the list with respect to which the corres- 
ponding product of Cuba is subject to pref- 
erential treatment, the negotiations referred 
to with any country other than Cuba will 
involve the elimination, reduction, or con- 
tinuation of the preference, perhaps with an 
adjustment or specification of the rate appli- 
cable to the product of Cuba. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion hereby gives notice that all applications 
for oral presentation of views in regard to 
the foregoing proposals, which must indicate 
the product or products on which the indi- 
viduals or groups desire to be heard, shall be 
submitted to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information not later than 12 noon, Sep- 
tember 7, 1950, and all information and views 
in writing in regard to the foregoing pro- 
posals shall be submitted to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information not later than 
12 noon, September 14, 1950. 

Such communications shall be addressed 
to “The Chairman, Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, Tariff Commission Building, 
Washington 25, D. C.” Ten copies of writ- 
ten statements, either typed, printed, or 
duplicated shall be submitted, of which one 
copy shall be sworn to. 

Public hearings will be held before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, at 
which oral statements will be heard. The 
first hearing will be at 10 a. m. on Septem- 
ber 25, 1950, in the Hearing Room in the 
Tariff Commission Building, 7th and E 
Streets NW., Washington 25,D.C. Witnesses 
who make application to be heard will be 
advised regarding the time and place of 
their individual appearances. Appearances 
at hearings before the Committee may be 
made only by or on behalf of those persons 
who have filed written statements and who 
have within the time prescribed made writ- 








ten application for oral presentation of views. 
Statements made at the public hearings shall 
be under oath. 

Persons or groups interested in import 
products may present to the Committee their 
views concerning possible tariff conces- 
sions by the United States in negotiations 
with the Republic of Cuba on any product, 
whether or not included in the list annexed 
to the notice of intention to negotiate. How- 
ever, as indicated in the notice of intention 
to negotiate, no tariff reduction will be con- 
sidered on any product which is not included 
in the list annexed to the public notice by 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements of April 11, 1950, published 
April 14, 1950 (15 F. R. 2114), in the list an- 
nexed to the notice of May 15, 1950, the list 
annexed to the notice issued by said Com- 
mittee on this date, or in a supplementary 
public list. 

Persons interested in export items may pre- 
sent their views regarding any tariff (in- 
cluding preferential tariff) or other con- 
cessions that might be requested of the 
Republic of Cuba. 

Copies of the list attached to the notice 
of intention to negotiate may be obtained 
from the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation at the address designated above and 
may be inspected at the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce. The United 
States Tariff Commission has issued a notice 
(15 F. R. 2114) stating the location and avail- 
ability of tariff and commodity information 
pertinent to the pending negotiations an- 
nounced herein. 

By direction of the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information this 17th day of August, 
1950. ; , 

(S) Epwarp YARDLEY, 
Secretary, Committee for 
Reciprocity Information. 





Improved Conditions 
Brighten Mexico’s Outlook 


(Continued from p. 5) 


United States. Prices were remunera- 
tive, and the higher rates charged for 
gasoline and other petroleum products 
in the domestic market added sub- 
stantially to the income of Pemex. On 
the other hand, imports, particularly of 
refined products, also were large and in 
actual value probably exceeded the ex- 
port income from this source. 

On June 17, about 40 days in advance 
of the actual due date, Pemex effected 
final payment to the Export-Import 
Bank on the 1944 credit granted by that 
institution for construction of the 
Atzcapotzalco refinery. In connection 
with the payment, Pemex published a 
letter to the President of the Export- 
Import Bank citing the development of 
the Mexican petroleum industry and 
acknowledging the importance of the 
loan in connection therewith. 

Pemex has been making strong efforts 
to increase its exports of petroleum, and, 
in this connection, the Mexican Trade 
Mission, which went to Europe in May 
for the purpose of obtaining new outlets 
and of regaining prewar markets, was 
expected to conclude, wherever possible, 
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commercial arrangements with various 
western European countries to supply 
them with petroleum in exchange for 
manufactured and semiprocessed goods 
required by Mexico. 


Transportation and 
Communication 


National Railways System Granted 
Freight-Express Rate Increases 


Transport conditions of the Mexican 
National Railways system have shown 
some slight improvement in recent 
months in making prompter deliveries 
and experiencing fewer accidents. This, 
no doubt, is the result of having added 
new equipment and having replaced 
light rails by more adequate types. 

An increase in freight rates has been 
granted the National Railways, becom- 
ing effective July 16. The increases 
range from 5 to 20 percent above pre- 
vious rates, with certain foodstuffs and 
other essentials excluded; express rates 
were boosted about 30 percent. Almost 
as soon as this relief was granted the 
system, railway workers pressed admin- 
istration officials for wage and salary in- 
creases. There is, however, considerable 
opposition from mining and allied in- 
dustries, as well as from commercial 
shippers, to the idea of imposing a 
freight-rate increase for such a purpose 
at this time. On the other hand, the 
workers can make a fairly strong case for 
their demands, on the strength of raises 
granted recently to other working 
groups. 


Southern Pacific of Mexico 
Faces Crisis 


In the meantime, the Southern Pacific 
of Mexico, only American-owned railway 
in Mexico, faces a serious situation. Itis 
in urgent need of funds for rehabilita- 
tion of its system, but is reluctant to bor- 
row without assurances that it will be in 
a financial position to repay such accom- 
modation. Thus far, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has not granted a requested in- 
crease in its freight rates, or allowed it 
tax rebates sufficient to take care of serv- 
ice on a $5,000,000 (U. S. currency) loan 
which it could obtain from the United 
States. 


Inauguration of Southeastern 
Railway 


* During May, President Aleman inau- 
gurated numerous public works in south- 
eastern Mexico on his tour of that area, 
including the Southeastern Railroad. 
For the first time, the Yucatan Peninsula 
is connected by rail with the remainder 
of Mexico. The new line which extends 
from Campeche, State of Campeche, to 
Coatzacozlces, Veracruz, was under con- 
struction for 15 years and involved a 
total expenditure of 250,000,000 pesos. 
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Notes on Insurance in Cuba 
(Prepared in the Insurance Branch, Office of International Trade) 


As of December 31, 1948, there were about 130 insurance companies 
established in Cuba, more than half of which were British, Canadian, and 
American companies. Premium income for 1948 is reported to have totaled 
over $39,000,000. The Cuban companies wrote about 45 percent of this 
figure and the foreign companies, 55 percent. The 1948 premium total 
represented a 5.8 percent increase over 1947 and was more than three and 
one-half times as great as the 1941 premium total. 

The 1947 premium income totaled about $37,000,000. Life insurance 
written during that year by 16 companies, predominantly Canadian and 
British, amounted to $10,100,000 ($7,400,000 ordinary and $2,700,000 
industrial). This was almost three times as much as the 1941 life total of 
$3,500,000. In comparison, savings deposits of principal Cuban banks 
were estimated to have totaled $96,000,000 in 1947, three times as great 
as the 194] estimated total of $32,000,000. 

Premium income in the nonlife branches in 1947 was made up as follows: 
Workmen’s compensation insurance, written by 20 companies, totaled $10,- 
700,000; 85 percent of the premium volume was written by Cuban com- 
panies. Fire insurance amounted to $7,500,000 and casualty insurance, 
$4,700,000; these branches were written by some 70 companies and the 
Cuban, British, and American companies shared the 1947 premium income 
about equally. Marine insurance, written by some 38 companies, principally 





British and American and some Cuban, totaled $1,300,000. Fidelity in- 
surance, written by some 37 companies, 34 of them Cuban, came to $600,000. 
Miscellaneous branches accounted for $2,100,000. 








Automotive Trucking 
Business Grows 


Automotive trucking continues to gain 
adherents throughout the country, as 
shippers find that they can effect large 
savings in deliveries by truck rather than 
by rail transportation. This applies pri- 
marily to shippers of smaller package 
goods, although shippers of bulk goods 
and medium-weight machinery are also 
finding it advantageous to ship by truck. 
Shippers report that very few losses or 
damages occur in truck transportation. 
Importing firms, likewise, are bringing 
their goods from Laredo and other points 
along the border to the interior by truck, 
and the recent railway-rate increase will 
tend to accelerate this development. 


International Trunk 
Highway Opens 

A new trunk highway, leading south 
from Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua, on the 
Mexico-United States border, was inau- 
gurated in May and is expected to give 
considerable impetus to automotive 
trucking and tourist travel from south- 
ern and western areas of the United 
States to interior points in Mexico. This 
highway connects with United States 
highways at El Paso, and with highways 
south of the Guatemalan border. The 
opening of the new road was commemo- 
rated by an International automobile 
race from Ciudad Juarez to El Ocotal 
(since named Ciudad Cuauhtemoc) on 
the Mexico-Guatemala border. From 
the spectacle viewpoint as well as from 


the sporting angle, the race was a tre- 
mendous success. A United States car 
of well-known standard make won the 
race against competition which included 
French, Italian, and British makes. 


Maritime Services Improve 


Mexico’s east coast ports are now 
served by three lines which supply regu- 
larly scheduled freight and limited pas- 
senger services—the Ward Line, Clipper 
Line, and the Smith Johnson—all ship- 
ping out of New York. Numerous other 
sailings are listed, both regular and 
“tramp,” between Mexico and Europe, 
Canada, and South American points. 
On the west coast there is a tendency 
toward increased maritime traffic, but 
regular sailings to and from the United 
States are few, and at present are prin- 
cipally to the port of Acapulco. 


Expansion in Air Services 

The Spanish air line Iberia established 
a new service between Mexico City and 
Madrid, by way of Habana and the 
Azores, in March. Lineas Aéreas Mexi- 
canas, S. A. (United Airlines affiliate) 
now operates four flights daily between 
Mexico City and Ciudad Juarez (El Paso) 
in a bid to obtain more tourist traffic 
expected as a result of an agreement 
with the Greyhound Bus for traffic inter- 
change. 


Telephone Companies Merge 
The Mexican telephone company Tele- 
fonos de Mexico, S. A., which had previ- 
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ously absorbed the Ericsson Co., has been 
amalgamated with the Compania Tele- 
fonica y Telegrafica Mexicana, S. A. and 
has given its name to the new organiza- 
tion. This merger is expected to facili- 
tate the installation of new equipment 
and improve services generally. An 
average increase of 58 percent in tele- 
phone rates went into effect on July first. 
A strike for higher wages by workers in 
the Compafiia Mexicana in March was 
finally settled by the company granting 
a 10-percent wage increase, retroactive 
to January 2, 1950. 


Local Assembly Plants Supply 
Radio Market 


The market for receiving sets is cur- 
rently being supplied by locally assem- 
bled units, of which almost 100 percent 
of the parts are of United States origin. 
It is estimated that 63,800 sets were 
assembled during the first 6 months of 
1950. 


Mexican Television Forecast 


for 1950 


There has been a rapid development 
since the first of the year in plans for 
introducing commercial television into 
Mexico. In February, legislation was en- 
acted which establishes standards for the 
installation and operation of television 
stations similar to those used in the 
United States. A complete station pur- 
chased in the United States is being in- 
stalled to cover the Mexico City area, 
and a large local radio station is being 
redesigned for television, both expected 
to be in operation before the end of 1950. 
A substantial market for receiving sets 
is envisioned and local firms are giving 
thought to distribution and servicing ar- 
rangements. 


Construction Industry 
Continues Strong 


Early in the year announcement was 
made of a large program of public works 
to be completed in the Federal District 
in 1950, costing between 50,000,000 and 
100,000,000 pesos. Among the projects 
either recently erected or under con- 
struction are two large multiple-family 
housing projects, several modern apart- 
ment buildings, two municipal theaters, 
an auditorium, a youth center, two mod- 
ern markets, 20 new schools, an airport 
terminal, a railway freight terminal, a 
women’s prison, a university city, and 
extensive power and sanitation works. 

Construction activity in Mexico in 
1950, according to the Mexico City press, 
will greatly exceed that of 1949. In the 
Federal District alone, 6,038 buildings 
were erected in Mexico City in 1949, of 
which 5,680 were dwelling houses. Be- 
tween January 1 and March 31, 1950, a 
total of 2,209 buildings in Mexico City 
were completed. 
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Midyear Outlook Favorable 


From the foregoing discussion it is 
apparent that Mexico has moved into 
the second half of 1950 on a compara- 
tively sound financial and economic ba- 
sis. With respect to agriculture, the 
country is steadily improving its posi- 
tion, and progressing toward higher 
yields and greater self-sufficiency in es- 
sential foodstuffs. Compared with the 
situation in 1940, the Mexican industrial 
potential in 1950 is greatly enlarged. 
Standards of living have improved some- 
what during the past 10 years, and man- 
agement and labor relations are on a 
more stable basis. 








(Continued from p. 31) 


shipped out of the country in jute bags, and 
the fishing industry also consumes a con- 
siderable amount of cordage and twine. Im- 
ports of fiber products during 1949 are shown 
in the accompanying table. In addition to 
the products shown, hemp manufactures 
valued at £18,561 were imported. 


Jute bags: Product Quantity 
ae number. 5, 716, 683 
/ ee ; ; ee... \SE ae 

Se ..pounds.. 11,116 

aaa ee" os. 62, 879 

Hessian piece goods_.- square yards__ 2, 354 

Twill piece goods. aL Is. 10, 163 

Other piece goods ____- ae > ee 5, 517 

Jute manufactures, other _.. pounds... 35, 336 

Fiber products, cotton mixed: 
ee once a Ne te Oe: 39, 253 
6, SS ee eee are .--do.... 815,901 
Eee do_... 202,698 
Source: Gold Coast Department of Agriculture, 

_ ‘ 
Wearing Apparel 


UsED-CLOTHING MARKET IN IRAQ 


There is an expanding market for used 
clothing in Iraq, particularly for the better 
grades. The United States product is pre- 
ferred because of its higher quality and lower 
price. The United Kingdom supplies less 
than 5 percent of the total. More than 50 
percent of used-clothing imports are retailed 
in the northern part of the country, about 
30 percent in the central area, and less than 
20 percent in the south. Iraqui legislation 
forbids the reexporting of used and shopworn 
clothing. 

In 1949, imports of clothing, underwear, 
and made-up articles of all kinds, including 
used clothing and new clothing, were valued 
at 1,130,342 dinars (I Iraqi dinar—US$2.80). 

The issuing of licenses without foreign ex- 
change was discontinued in February 1950, 
although those already issued may be used. 
It was not known in June whether imports 
under such conditions would be permitted 
during the second half of the year. Imports 
of used clothing with licenses and foreign 
exchange in the first half of 1950 have been 
estimated at 350,000 dinars by local dealers. 


SALE OF USED CLOTHING IN THAILAND 


Imports of 1,052,365 suits of used military 
shirts and trousers from the United States, 
with an approximate value of US$500,000, 
were received by Thailand during 1949, ac- 
cording to records of the Government Pur- 
chasing Bureau of that country. An 








estimated 10 percent of this volume was han- 
dled by private importers, and presumably 
the remainder was handled by the Govern- 
ment Purchasing Bureau. Private companies 
also imported United States army surplus 
blankets, singlets (undershirts), underwear, 
and towels; however, no estimates of the 
number or value are available. 

A wide range exists in both price and 
quality of used clothing sold in Thailand. 
Government retail prices run from 30 to 70 
baht for a suit (3.15 bahts—US$1). Current 
market prices in new textiles have advanced 
since the beginning of the Korean incident 
by approximately 10 percent, with other tex- 
tiles showing smaller increases, and this may 
have affected the demand for used clothing. 
However, consumer preference is believed to 
be for new clothing tailored in Thailand 
rather than for used or ready-made clothing, 
and this trend has been stimulated recently 
by imports of inexpensive Japanese textiles. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


CUBA PRODUCES RECORD TOBACCO CROP BUT 
EXPORTS DECLINE; IMPORTS ALSO DOWN 


Previous estimates of Cuban leaf-tobacco 
production during the current 1949-50 crop 
year are confirmed at the record-breaking 
figure of roughly 100,000,000 pounds. This is 
about 88 percent larger than the preceding 
Government-restricted crop. The quality of 
the crop is the best in years. 

Because of difficulties in marketing the 
current crop tobacco growers have formally 
requested the Government to limit the 1950— 
51 production of shade-grown wrapper to a 
quantity equivalent to average annual pro- 
duction in the years 1947-50, and of sun- 
grown leaf to roughly 60,000,000 pounds. 

Cuban tobacco exports in the first half of 
1950 declined to the lowest level since 1943, 
amounting to only $11,100,000, according to 
unpublished but final official tabulations for 
January—May and preliminary ship’s mani- 
fest data for June. This was 22 percent less 
than the value of exports during the com- 
parable period of 1949 but more than those 
in comparable prewar (1936-40) periods. 

Quantitative comparisons are possible only 
for January—May. Total leaf exports during 
these months amounted to nearly 13,000,000 
pounds (unstemmed equivalent), 9 percent 
less than in the comparable period of 1949. 
Exports of wrapper, stemmed filler, and 
scrap were, respectively, 34, 30, and 9 percent 
smaller, whereas exports of unstemmed filler 
were 19 percent larger than in the like 
months of 1949. The reason for the decline 
in exports of wrapper, stemmed filler, and 
scrap was that the United States took smaller 
quantities of these items, while the increase 
in exports of unstemmed leaf was accounted 
for by larger takings by the Netherlands, 
Spain, and Germany. 

Exports of cigars declined sharpyl to about 
5,200,000 pieces, scarcely 44 percent of the 
number exported in January-May 1949. 
Spain’s takings during these months were 
9,257 cigars, against 6,600,000 in the preced- 
ing comparable period. 

Despite Cuba’s efforts to enlarge its mar- 
kets elsewhere, the United States during the 
first half of 1950 continued to be Cuba’s chief 
foreign customer. Although the value 
(about $8,800,000) of its takings was 17 per- 
cent smaller than in the first half of 1949, 
they nevertheless comprised four-fifths of 
Cuba’s total tobacco exports. Leaf tobacco, 
at least one-half of which was stemmed filler, 
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accounted for fully nine-tenths (over $8,000,- 
000) of the United States’ takings. 

Although Spain took insignificant quanti- 
ties of cigars during the first half of 1950, 
it retained its place as Cuba’s second tobacco 
market by taking about $574,000 in low- 
quality leaf. Cigar and leaf-tobacco exports 
to Spain probably will increase substantially 
as a result of a Cuban-Spanish exchange 
agreement, effective July 1, 1950, providing 
that 75 percent of the dollar exchange accru- 
ing to Spain from Cuba is to be earmarked, 
half for Cuban cigars and half for leaf 
tobacco and other Cuban products. 

Canada, in recent years Cuba’s third to- 
bacco market, during the first half of 1950 
took barely $73,000 in tobacco products, only 
one-fifth of its takings in the first half of 
1949. 

The Netherlands and Australia were among 
other countries taking more tobacco prod- 
ucts, whereas, Chile, Sweden, Canary Islands, 
Peru, and Uruguay were among those taking 
less. Noteworthy was a shipment in June 
1950 to France of 638,000 cigars valued at 
$139,000, the first sizable tobacco export to 
that country in many years. 

Cuban imports of tobacco products during 
the first half of 1950 consisted, as usual, 
mostly of United States cigarettes. Legal 
imports of these amounted to about 6,500,000 
packages, according to official foreign-trade 
data for January-February and preliminary 
trade data for March-—June. This was 22 
percent less than cigarette imports in the 
preceding comparable period. ‘“Bootlegging” 
of United States cigarettes continued to be 
large. | 











(Continued from p. 21) 


Applications for adjustments of licenses 
will not be granted if the contracts are on 
a sterling basis or if the import license has 
been granted in terms of foreign currency or 
on a quantitative basis, and any inquiries 
concerning such cases are to be addressed to 
the Import Licensing Branch, Board of Trade, 
London. 


United States of 
Indonesia 


Exchange and Finance 


GOVERNMENT BUDGET 


The Minister of Finance recently indicated 
that the Indonesian Government’s budget 
for 1950, which will be ready in September or 
October, will show a deficit of 1,438,000,000 
guilders. No revenue from a turn-over, or 
sales tax, is included in this budget, as the 
Government has decided the institution of 
this tax would be inopportune. 


U.S.S. R. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOLS ON TRADE 
CONCLUDED WITH U. S. S. R. 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Poland.’’) 
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Venezuela 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated August 2, 1950) 


There was considerable forward buying, 
firming of local prices, and larger retail trade 
during July. Sales of dollar exchange were 
reported higher than in June. The Gov- 
ernment decided to stockpile 100,000 truck 
and bus tires and is studying country re- 
quirements for other necessities with a view 
to encouraging the building up of stocks of 
tin plate, construction materials, medicines, 
and powdered milk, and inducing domestic 
manufacturers to increase production. The 
supply of most commodities was reported 
as satisfactory. 

On July 6 local quarantines were estab- 
lished on all animals because of the preva- 
lence of vesiculars stomatitis, identified as 
foot-and-mouth disease, virus O), and 
5,000,000 bolivares (1 bolivar= approximately 
$0.30 U. S. currency) has been appropriated 
for its control. The Colombian Government 
after closing the border, sent a commission 
to Venezuela to observe conditions. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Crude-petroleum production was below the 
record high, averaging 1,531,168 barrels a 
day in the week ended July 24. The volume 
of retail sales of cotton and rayon piece 
goods improved, as compared with the pre- 
ceding months of 1950. Substantial im- 
provement in passenger-car sales was evident 
by mid-July, attributed partly to fears of 
shortages in the United States. At the 
month’s end some dealers reported that fu- 
ture deliveries from United States plants 
were tightening, and local scarcities are an- 
ticipated within the near future. Stricter 
credit terms were also under consideration 
by dealers. Truck sales were seasonally 
slow. 

Cement production in the first 5 months 
of 1950 amounted to 179,202 metric tons, 
compared with 103,022 metric tons in the 
comparable period of 1949. Further increase 
in domestic cement production capacity is 
envisaged in one company’s expansion plans, 
for which a credit of 5,000,000 bolivares is 
reportedly being sought from the Venezuelan 
Development Corporation (Corporaci6n Vene- 
zolana de Fomento). 

The local milk-processing plant announced 
its current daily use as 40,000 liters of fluid 
milk, and the prospects are that the quan- 
tity will rise to 100,000 liters during the year. 
This estimate will be seriously reduced if 
the foot-and-mouth disease reaches the 
State of Zulia, now disease-free. 

Unsold stocks of canned fish are increas- 
ing steadily, and higher duties on imported 
canned fish are being urged. Further efforts 
are being made by the asbestos-cement-pro- 
duct-manufacturing industry to obtain 
greater tariff protection. 


TARIFFS AND COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS 


The duty-free treatment accorded speci- 
fied printing paper (under 239-B) and live 
cattle and the special duties applicable to 
specified frozen foods were extended to De- 
cember 31, 1950. Under a new commercial 
agreement signed on July 26, France will 
purchase Venezuelan petroleum, coffee, and 
cacao, and Venezuela will grant duty reduc- 
tions on specified French products on a 
most-favored-nation basis. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Announcement was made of the signing 
of a contract with a Swedish company for 
the installation of nation-wide telephone, 
telegraph, and radio communication services. 


Installations are expected to be completed 
in 34% years. Necessary buildings are antici- 
pated for completion in the current fiscal 
year by the Ministry of Public Works. The 
Venezuelan Navigation Co. contemplates 
purchasing eight new 4,000-ton ships for 
oversea service at a total expenditure of 20,- 
000,000 bolivares. 


AGRICULTURE 


Boll weevils have appeared in the cotton 
belt and prompt control measures have been 
instituted. Cotton acreage for the country 
is estimated at 9,400 acres and production is 
predicted as 5,000 bales. Potato imports 
were authorized to arrive on July 10 instead 
of on August 1 to meet requirements. A 
shipment of rice, possibly 3,000 metric tons, 
arrived from Ecuador on July 14. 


FINANCE 


Purchases of dollar foreign exchange by 
the Central Bank in June in the amount of 
$45,398,032 were higher than sales by $3,- 
289,372 and thus reduced the excess of dollar 
sales over purchases to $43,469,416 during the 
first half of the calendar year. Total gold 
and foreign-exchange holdings of the Bank 
were equivalent to $364,108,931 on June 30. 
In June Government revenues of 169,042,967 
bolivares were higher than expenditures by 
14,716,969 bolivares, increasing liquid re- 
serves in the Treasury to 337,817,119 bolivares 
on June 30. During the fiscal year 1949-50 
(July 1, 1949-June 30, 1950), revenues were 
1,889,055,545 bolivares and expenditures, 1,- 
929,777,348 bolivares—a deficit of 40,721,803 
bolivares. This deficit compares with a sur- 
plus of 24,831,022 bolivares in the preceding 
fiscal year. 

The Military Junta reformed the Banco 
Obrero Law to give the bank’s directors 
greater latitude in the acquisition of land 
and constructtion of dwellings. The Vene- 
zuelan Development Corporation guaranteed 
the $9,494,44035 loan of the Compafiia 
Anonima La Electricidad de Caracas from a 
United States manufacturer and the Export- 
Import Bank to enable the company to ex- 
pand its electric production and distribution 
facilities. The 12,000,000 bolivares in bonds 
that will be issued by the corporation to 
supply funds to the electric-light company 
for the retirement of its short-term obliga- 
tions will be subscribed by the employee in- 
vestment funds of the two largest petroleum 
companies. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REDUCED IMPORT DUTIES ON FROZEN 
MEATS AND VEGETABLES CONTINUED 


The reduced tariff rates on specified frozen 
meats and vegetables imported into Vene- 
zuela have been continued in force for an 
additional period of 6 months, until Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, according to a report of July 20 
from the United States Embassy at Caracas. 

(See FOREIGN COMMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 30, 1950, for an earlier announcement 
of the reduced duties and a list of the com- 
modities affected.) 


Yugoslavia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 
WITH PERU SIGNED 


(See item under heading of “Peru.’’) 





Spanish factories are producing approxi- 
mately 36,000 metric tons of calcium carbide 
annually, states the foreign press. 
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Tae course of business varies with 
the dynamic shift in economic forces .. . 
To spot important trends and keep you 
abreast of current conditions the SURVEY 
offers these features— 


The Business Situation 


A succinct and timely report—with charts—on 
significant developments in production, distribu- 
tion, income, prices, employment, and other 
economic areas. The whole range of monthly 
developments is evaluated to provide a basis for 
understanding current business trends. 


Special Articles 


elsewhere. 


Monthly Business Statistics 
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Specialists analyze important economic developments in detail. They relate these developments 
to business and government operations, using background and source materials often not available 


Among 2,500 different series included each month are: GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS such 
as national income, personal and farm income, retail and wholesale sales, manufacturer’s orders 
and inventories; DETAILED FIGURES on production, prices and shipments in a wide variety of fields 
such as chemicals, foodstuffs, metals, leather, paper, printing, textiles, and construction. 


To keep subscribers posted throughout the month a 4-page statistical supplement is mailed every 
week, giving the latest figures on all important indicators of business activity. 
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AVAILABLE from the Superintendent of Doe 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washingte 
25, D. C., or from the nearest Department 
Commerce Field Office. Subscription price $3 
year; foreign $4. Single copy 25 cents, excep 
extra-size Annual Review (February) and Natio 
Income (July) numbers, 30 cents. 
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